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BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


No child’s face sweet hast thou, with ready smile ; 
Nor yet a stern-mouthed misanthrope’s, 
November! 
A woman’s face imperious thou hast,— 
One to remember! 


At times thou turn'st on us from cold blue eyes 
Glances that chill us through, 

Proud, fair November! 
We frown and wish here in thy stead 

Thy twin, September. 


Scarce is the wish expressed,—with woman’s grace 
Thou stand'st and smilest in our eyes, 
November! 
Entranced thou holdest us; save Life and thee 
Naught we remember! 


WASTE TIME. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


This article is not written simply to enforce the fugitive 
nature of time. The tailor must own a magic goose, who 
can take the shininess off that threadbare topic. But 
there is one leak in the school day through which run 
many golden minutes, and it is a leak that can easily be 
stopped when once we become aware of its existence. 

I refer to the habit, in which most pupils are, of using 
from four to five times as many minutes as are neces- 
sary in writing their various exercises. To stop the leak, 
train the pupils to write more rapidly. 

This matter was never brought prominently to my at- 
tention until I had taught nearly a dozen years. In the 
course of a series of very interesting teachers’ meetings, 
it occurred to me to ask, “ How long ought it to take the 
average pupil to write one hundred words?” 

The replies to the question Were so widely different, that 
the next question suggested itself, “ How long does it 
take the average pupil to write a hundred words?” The 
answers offered were no more harmonious. It, therefore, 
seemed wise to test both questions by simple experiment. 
A printed slip was procured having two hundred words 
upon it. This one of the teachers copied in seven min- 
utes, without hurrying. From this we inferred that pu- 
pils of grammar school grade ought to copy the same in 
ten minutes. Duplicate slips were given to the different 
teachers, and the next day these were distributed to their 
scholars, who were required to copy them. The result 
showed that the shortest time required by any scholar was 
fifteen minutes, while some had not finished at the expira- 
tion of an hour. The average was over thirty minutes. 

Before saying more about this matter, I should wish 
more data. The basis for induction is as yet too narrow. 
But I earnestly wish that every teacher who has been 
sufficiently interested to follow me thus far, would repeat 
at his convenience the simple experiment described and 
send me the results. In this way we may approximate 
a scientific answer to the two questions stated, whose 
importance cannot be questioned :— 

1. How long ought it to take the average pupil of our 
grammar and high schools to copy one hundred words ? 

2. How long does it take at present ? 

In sending the results of your experiments, it should 
be stated whether or not the pupils are incited to unusual 
haste by being informed that they are to be timed, or 
otherwise. Ours were required to write just as they or- 
dinarily write. Each pupil should have his ink, pen, and 
paper ready before the timing begins. It is important 
that the time required by the teacher to write the same 
exercise be given, that by taking an average, we may es 


timate what time may reasonably be expected from the 
pupils. The matter for copying should be the same, so 
far as possible, in each case, a page of a reader, for in- 
stance. And to help secure uniformity, I suggest the 
first one hundred words in the Fifth Reader used in your 
school, which should, of course, be named in your report. 

If the responses to this suggestion evidence sufficient 
interest in the matter, there are two or three other exper- 
iments, of a somewhat similar and equally simple nature, 
which I may feel tempted to propose. 


UNGRADED VS. GRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY A. W. EDSON, 
Agent Mass. Board of Education. 


In this day, when farms and pleasant country houses 
are being deserted, and when people are crowding into 
large villages and cities in order to afford their children 
the advantages of better schools, it may be well to give 
the question a brief consideration. Are these people 
gaining as much as they suppose? Are their boys and 
girls more likely to be strong, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, more likely to acquire scholarly tastes, more likely to 
become worthy citizens, in the city than in the country ? 

As a matter of fact, isn’t there a wrong impression in 
the minds of many as to the relative value of graded and 
ungraded schools ? 

Allowing all the points of superiority claimed for and 
really existing in the graded school system,—sueh as perma- 
nent and trained teachers, fine buildings, free textbooks, an 
abundant supply of apparatus, elaborate courses of study, 
the stimulus of class competition, and close supervision,— 
are there not other features of the work wherein ungraded 
schools have a decided advantage ? 

In the first place, many things in a city system indicate 
that the pupil is for the school, while in the country the 
school is for the pupil. A graded school is something 
like a large mill, well oiled, perhaps, and running 
smoothly, but hard to check or readjust. As the machin- 
ery moves, the hopper is fed with innocents, and happy 
are they who, between the upper and nether millstones of 
examinations and per cents. for eyery conceivable and in- 
conceivable purpose, do not have ground out of them every 
atom of individuality, originality, and enthusiasm. A few 
weeks of necessary absence, the consequent loss of a few 
connecting links, or a removal from one school to another 
with a slightly varying course of study, consigns the pupil 
to a lower grade, where much of his time is wasted on 
subjects with which he is already reasonably familiar. 
Mental stagnation is the result. 

I have in mind a case, an extreme one, I allow, but 
common in some degree to all graded schools. A boy in 
his fourteenth year has attended school quite regularly 
(though often by the help of a truant officer) ever since 
he was of school age, but he is yet in the first grade. He 
has been over and over the work of the year, without 
having interest enough in his studies to make him apply 
himself. He hears and sees nothing new, he hates the 
name of school, and is counting the months,—having mas- 
tered number thus far,—when his age will free him from 
the truant officer’s clutches. To be sure, he is somewhat 
dull, inclined to shirk work, but is far from being a weak- 
minded boy. In an average ungraded school the chances 
are that he would be a fair scholar, and possibly excel in 
certain lines, with ten chances where now he has one of 
making a useful man. 

In the ungraded school there is much flexibility in clas- 
sification and freedom in promotion. The bright and dil- 
igent pupil can advance rapidly. There is always a place 
for him. He is not hampered by rules and regulations to 
which there are no exceptions, and his ambition is not 
checked by certain fixed limits. The pupil who is dull in 
some one study can have repeated drill on that one topic 
without having a dead weight hung upon him to hinder 


his advancement in other directions. 


Again, in an ungraded school the classes are small and 
the time for each recitation short. Sharp and brisk work 
is the rule. There is no time for the class to grow inat- 
tentive. During the study period the pupil must. prepare 
his own lesson, do the real work, while the teacher can 
aid only by hints and suggestions. In a graded school 
the teacher who has only one class and one division in the 
class, employs her time during the study period in assist- 
ing pupils in the preparation of their lessons. She looks 
over their work with them, solves the hard problems, ex- 
plains the new and difficult terms, and relieves them of 
the necessity of consulting the dictionary or other books 
of reference. Their path is made straight and plain. 
They gain many facts, go through many books, and often 
graduate weaklings. They lose the joy and blessing of 
mental conquest. 

In a graded school, also, the pupil is sure to change 
teachers every term or year when promotion occurs. By 
the time a teacher is fairly well acquainted with the sev- 
eral members of the class, away they go into new hands. 
So many and so frequent changes of teachers must be det- 
rimental to the progress of a class. In the ungraded 
school the teacher has a much better opportunity to know 
something of the individual child and his home life, to get 
acquainted with father and mother, and thus secure their 
sympathy and support. 

In the best managed schools differences will arise and 
injustice may be done. How much easier for the parent 
to obtain recognition! how much more likely the wrong 
is to be righted in a school where the teacher regards the 
pupils as individuals, and not in a mass ! 

The fact that pupils must listen to the recitation of 
other classes, though often urged as an objection to un- 
graded schools, is not an unmixed evil. Will not the 
large percentage of children who attend school but a few 
years leave the ungraded school with more general infor- 
mation, more of a desire for future reading and study, 
better trained minds, and more really practical prepara- 
tion for the work of earning an honest living, than if they 
had attended for the same period an average graded 
school? To accommodate the exceptional cases and ad- 
just these to their proper places, should not an ungraded 
class be formed in every large graded school ¢ 

In villages and cities the graded system is the only 
feasible one, nor would we have it otherwise if it were 
possible. Make the framework of curriculum, rules, and 
regulations supple enough to yield to individual needs, 
and breathe into the vast organization the breath of a live 
interest and sympathy with all the human atoms that com- 
pose its structure, and we have a mighty power for good. 

Only by recognizing the mistakes and abuses which are 
liable to creep into the system can we hope to guard 
against them. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. —(IV.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 


What manner of man should he be, what manner of 
woman should she be, whose life is to affect so many 
young lives with a great power for good or evil; whose 
spirit is to be imbibed by them, whose moral character is 
to be impressed upon their moral natures, whose loving 
and hating is to set the current of their affections, whose 
taste is to have so much influence in forming their 
tastes, whose intellectual peculiarities are to guide their 


intellectual activity, whose personal habits are to be a’ 


constant help or hindrance in forming good habits, and 
whose personal bearing is to touch in them the springs 
of attraction or repulsion ? 

The teacher and his art are so closely related, the art 
is so much in the teacher, the use of all the means by 
which right activity in the child is excited and sustained 
depend so entirely upon what the teacher is in himself, that 
we cannot properly consider the art of teaching without 
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first considering the personal qualifications of the teacher. 

The unspoken, unconscious influence of the teacher, 
which gives tone, quality, power to all his instruction, en- 
ters so much more deeply into the life of the child than 
what he says, that we cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of personal fitness in the teacher for his work. 
He needs to magnify his work, he must have a high ideal 
to stimulate him to his best effort or he will give way to, 
or be overcome by, the many difficulties, the depressing 
influences from within and without, the petty details, and 
the trials of patience, which he must meet in the perform- 
ance of his daily work. 

Tux Ricut Sprerr.—There are those who enter the 
schoolroom saying, “I will do simply what is required.” 
They feel that they have done their whole duty, according to 
their business contract, if they secure regular attendance, 
keep good order, and hear their pupils recite their lessons 
in all the branches of the prescribed course. They “ keep 
school,” thinking of the benefits which shall accrue to 
themselves. 

Others come to their work seeking to control their pu- 
pils by right motives, to train them to good behavior, and 
to teach all the subjects in the school course in the best 
possible way. These “teach school,” aiming to secure to 
their pupils good manners, intellectual power, and well- 
digested knowledge. 

There are others who seek to conduct their schools so 
as*to educate their pupils, by bringing the higher princi- 
ples of action which men have learned from God, or from 
experience, to bear first upon their moral and spiritual 
being, so that they shall love and hate aright, shall choose 
the higher good, and the right course of action, and by 
training the intellect and the body so that they shall be 
instruments of power in carrying on the work of a true 
life. 

The spirit which should actuate the true teacher, in the 
words of another, is “a spirit that seeks not alone pe- 
cuniary emolument, but desires to be in the highest de- 
gree useful to those who are to be taught; a spirit that 
elevates above everything else the nature and capabili- 
ties of the human soul, and that trembles under the re- 
sponsibility of attempting to be its educator ; a spirit that 
seeks that highest of all rewards, an approving conscience 
and an approving God; a spirit that earnestly inquires 
what is right, and dreads to do what is wrong; a spirit 
that can recognize and reverence the handiwork of God 
in every child, and that burns with a desire to be instru- 
mental in training it to the highest attainment of which 
it is capable. Such a spirit is the first thing to be sought 
by the teacher, and without it the highest talent cannot 
make him truly excellent in his profession.” 

With such a spirit the teacher will love his work, will 
have a strong personal interest in his pupils, will be will- 
ing to work, and willing to sacrifice for their welfare. It 
is the spirit of living for others rather than for self; of 
seeking to make other lives fuller, richer, through our life. 

It is important that the teacher should remember the 
ways in which his spirit is unconsciously expressed. The 
first is in his temper. His inner feeling, through all its 
delicate shadings from anger to amiability, is going out 
from him through all the day like fragrance from a 
flower, and insensibly affecting the feeling of every pupil. 
His face is another avenue of expression How intently 
the young child studies the expression on his mother’s 
face which wakes the feeling of joy or sadness in his 
young heart! How readily the pupils of every village 
schoolmaster read “the day’s disaster in his morning 
face”! “The eye itself alone, in its regal power and 
port, is the born prince of a schoolroom.” The voice, in 
its tones, its quality, volume, pitch, force, and modulation, 
unconsciously reveals the spirit of the inner man or 
woman. The manner is another open way for the uncon- 
scious expression of the inner life. Every sign, move- 
ment, attitude, tells its story to the child, who is always 
ready to receive the message. It is what the teacher has 
become as the product of all his foregoing life that thus 
finds unconscious expression in all these ways. 

Setr-ConTro.t is next in importance. It is that 
power of will which enables one to rule himself, to control 
his feelings and his tongue under sudden and strong prov- 
ocation, which makes him “ swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath,” which holds the reins upon the natural 
impulses of appetite, desire, or affection, to command his 
intellect and his body so that he can make the best use of 


them as the occasion calls. This silent power of self- 
possession constantly manifested commands the respect, 
esteem, and faith of the pupil, and moves him to like 
endeavor. 

CHEERFULNEsS in the teacher is to the school life of his 
pupils what the sunshine is to the growing plants. The 
cheerfulness which comes from a sunny disposition, good 
digestion, sweet sleep, and bodily vigor, which looks on 
the bright side of everything, gives color and smoothness 
to school life as marked and as beautiful as that which 
the sunlight gives to the foliage of the trees. The teacher 
who brings to his pupils the cheery words, the pleasant 
smile, the kindly interest in their sports, who is not afraid 
to share a hearty laugh with them when it comes in op- 
portunely, commends himself, his requirements, and the 
work of the school to his pupils in a way which meets 
with a ready response from them. 

Sympatuy, the power to enter into the feelings and 
ways of children, is indispensable to success in teaching. 
The little child runs to his mother when he is in any kind 
of trouble because he knows she will enter into his feelings 
and soothe his troubled spirit. Many a teacher of limited 
intellectual attainments has secured excellent work from 
pupils because he made each one feel that he had a per- 
sonal interest in him. Many a teacher of brilliant intel- 
lect and ready wit, but tempered with sarcasm, has failed 
to gain the hearty codperation of his pupils. They ad- 
mired his learning, but were afraid of him. Teacher and 
pupil must be in sympathy. 

QuICKNEss OF PeRcEPTION.—The teacher has to ar- 
range and assign full work to each member of the class 
and school, and follow each pupil to see that it is well done. 
To this end his lines of communication with each pupil, 
which are through sight and hearing, must be maintained 
unbroken through the class exercise and the school ses- 
sion. His position must be where he can see every eye 
in his class and in the room, every act and movement 
which takes place. In the class exercise he must watch 
every face in the class, to observe the action of each mind 
and to see the effect of what he says and does. He must 
be able to instantly fix his gaze upon any pupil who 
needs correction and as quickly to transfer and fix his 
attention upon any other. He must be quick to see. 

The teacher must notice every sound, promptly distin- 
guish between the necessary noise of school work and that 
which ought not to be, and check the latter. He must 
attend to every word and tone of the pupil as he speaks, 
that he may secure correct thought and expression. There 
can be no prompt obedience, no live teaching, no thor- 
ough training, unless the teacher is quick to see and hear. 
Goop JupamEent.—The teacher is called upon to decide 
promptly what is best, what is right, what ought to be, in 
the selection of the proper objects of thought for teaching 
in their arrangement in the natural and logical order, in 
directing the observation, thought, and expression of his 
pupils, inthe use of motives, in managing the school, in 
all his dealings with his children. If he judges wisely 
concerning all these matters, everything goes on well; if 
unwisely, trouble comes. 

No person should attempt to teach without having, to 
the full measure of his ability, these most important per- 
sonal qualifications ; and if he is not conscious of possess- 
ing them in a good degree, let him not enter the school- 
room as a teacher ; it is a grievous wrong to the child. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Nothing in Chicago remains in statu quo. The streets are torn 
up to try a new paving, or the putting in of the gas pipes of a new 
company, and even houses have been moved about the streets on 
rollers; everything is as restless as the waves of Lake Michigan. 

Not long since, clay-modeling and physical culture were intro- 
duced into the schools, and rapid progress was made by the pupils. 
A leading newspaper published a well-written series of editorials char- 
acterizing these special studies as ‘‘fads’’; and, behold, a revolu- 
tion is upon us, and we hear it talked that too much time is given 
to German, etc., time that could be better spent in teaching com- 
mon English branches. So the children are molding clay balls to 
be fired at the ‘‘ faddists.”” In the meantime, Dr. Zimmermann is 
zealously working out the best methods for the instruction of Ger- 
man, and Prof. Henry Sader, by his fine military bearing, com- 
manding presence, and high art in teaching, is an example of what 
physical culture can produce, and is making his pupils a revelation 
of possibilities in this direction. And the advocates of the innova- 
tion are confident that whatever has intrinsic merit will be unharmed 
by criticism. 

* 


The evening schools are in fine running order. In the evening 


high school, in the Scammon School building, which is quite cen- 
tral, instruction is given in geometry, book-keeping, mechanical 


drawing, and shorthand. Those who observed the work at the ex- 
hibit last summer will have some idea of what can be done by 
pupils ambitious to obtain an education but compelled to work for 
a livelihood during the day. 

The new superintendent of evening schools, Mr. Morrill, is 
spoken of as bright, genial, and efficient, although it is generally 
conceded that some one longer in the service was justly entitled to 
the position. Occurrences of this kind make civil service reform a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the seventh and eighth grade teachers, Super- 
intendent Howland gave a few of his fitting instructions in regard to 
teaching grammar. Sentences in grammar should not be given 
pupils for study ; they are merely examples selected from prominent 
authors to illustrate certain principles ; the work done by pupils in 
the analysis of sentences should be taken from the reading lesson, 
The style of the author could be considered at the same time. By 
following the graded course of instruction, he did not mean a 
slavish adherence, but simply that if a study,—e. g., geography,— 
was to be taken up in the fourth grade, he did not want it taught 
in the third. 

Dr. Burroughs made a few running comments taken from his 
notebook. He did not believe in vicarious punishment, —keeping a 
whole class because one had whispered. Reading should be taught 
without a book in the hands of the teacher; he would not have the 
teacher offer one to the superintendent visiting her room. 

Mr. Howland interposed at this point, by saying that he did not 
object to having a book handed to him; it gave him a chance to 
say ‘‘ Thank you,’’ and he liked the benefit of the exercise. 
Physiological drawing, which had been so thuch complimented at the 
exhibit, he did not think desirable when given merely for the sake 
of drawing ; there was drawing enough in the course provided for, 
but when used to illustrate a recitation he thought the practice ad- 
mirable. 

Additional sets of books will be purchased by the Library Com- 
mittee, to be used as supplementary reading. Teachers were re- 

uested to send in names of books which they would recommend. 
The grave has just closed over one who has made the world richer 
by the gift of John Halifax, Gentleman. It is one of the few great 
books of this century that addresses itself to the universal heart, 
and to all the best instincts of our nature. Next to Tom Brown’s 
School Days, by Thomas Hughes, it is one of the best books to 
put into the hands of boys. It is impossible to follow the fortunes 
of John Halifax without being inspired and incited to nobler deeds 
by the example of a well-spent life. It is a book whose influence 
is felt in the building up of character. The October snn beams as 
mildly upon the grave where Dinah Muloch Craik lies resting as 
the benign influence of her clean, healthfal book will illumine and 
inspire to nobler deeds the hearts and minds of generations yet 
unborn. M. W. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ELECTIONS. 
Dr. McGLYNN SAYS HIS TROUBLE IS OVER. 
LECTURES AND LIBRARIES. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, Nov. 10, 1887. 

‘* New York has gone Democratic,’’ is the one, brief sentence 
that describes the uppermost thought in the public mind, the story 
of Tuesday’s election and the last chapter of this fall’s political 
campaign for the officers of the Empire City and county. 

The unpolitical observer is most interested in the status this elec- 
tion has given the two reform elements in the campaign,—the 
women and Henry George’s United Labor Party. From Syracuse 
we hear that Mrs. Ida L. Griffin, the Democratic candidate for 
school commissioner in the third district of Oswego County, was 


elected by nearly 400 majority, running 600 ahead of her ticket. 
From Broom County word comes that eleven women were quietly 
allowed to vote in the town of Chenango Bridge, and they voted 
the straight Prohibition ticket. In Wayne County, the “ per- 
sonally conducted’’ canvass of Miss Nellie Lucretia Cook (Demo- 
crat) of Wolcott and Miss Ellen Kate Clark (Prohibitionist) of 
Macedon, for election as school commissioners_in their respective 
districts, was the liveliest the county has ever seen. Both these 
young ladies seem to have proved that women can be womanly even 
when actively engaged in a heated political campaign. They have 
won enthusiastic personal opinions on all sides for their tact, their 
business-like management, and the way they ignored all but fair 
methods of securing votes. If this is a sample of what we may ex- 
pect when women get into politics, election day will fall from its 
rank and glory with the saloon keepers. The women (and the cor- 
dial farmers who flocked to their side) fed the hungry voters, but 
did not treat them. Their support among their own sex. was very 
noticeable. Many of their young women friends worked hard for 
them all day long, with telling effect. 
* 

Both Republicans and Democrats are rejoicing here a good deal 
over the entire defeat of the “‘ George Party,”’ but its leader is still 
courageous and seems sanguine of the ultimate success of his theo- 
ries. ‘‘It is our Bull Run, not our Waterloo,” said Mr. George 
to his friends on Tuesday evening. ‘‘ Last night I was confident 
of 70,000 votes. To-night I see that we will poll no more than 
35,000. . . . Outof disaster must we trace our good fortune when 
the hour of Success comes, Had there been no Bull Run to-day 
fiesh and blood would still be sold under the American flag. This 
defeat will harden those who are soft. Though our movement 
seems borne back for the moment we will go forward without the 
weak ones. . . . Money flowed like water to-day, but I know 
that there are 35,000 men whocannot be bought. They have taken 
up the cross of the newcrusade. They will stand by our principles. 

* 

A fresh outburst of the powerful feeling for Dr. McGlynn was 
roused at a big Labor Party mass meeting in Cooper Union last 
week, when the calm, benign-visaged doctor announced that he was 
soon to return to his active duties in the priesthood. None of the 
overtures toward it, he said, had been made by himself or his 
friends. ‘‘ I have all manner of evidence that the authorities of the 
church have already seen their mistake and that the misconcep- 
tions and false notions of some of the local authorities are being 
corrected and ruled by a higher authority.” It was through the 
meeting held about a year ago in Chickering Hall, just before the 
election, when Henry George ran for mayor, that all Dr. MeGlynn’s 


trouble began. Archbishop Corrigan sent word to the ‘‘ Father” 
of St. Stephen’s that it was against his wish to have Dr. McGlynn 
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attend this meeting. The Doctor replied that he could not well 
stay away then, but that he would mot attend any of the other 
meetings in the campaign. So he went, and his ‘‘ act of flagrant 
disobedience to authority,’’ as it was called, brought down the 
wrath of his superior, and causing the temporary suspension of the 
priest and all the rest of the trouble. The announcement that this 
breach is soon to be healed has created an excitement and joy 
among the St. Stephen’s parishioners that may be almost called 
tremendous, They believe their pastor will soon be restored to 
them, and everything will again be well. But Archbishop Corri- 
gan is of quite another mind, or says he is. He treats the matter 
as absurd, and calls Dr. McGlynn’s statements false,—or, to quote 
his polite phraseology, ‘‘ all a campaign document.’’ 
* 

The winter course of free Saturday morning lectures, that have 
been so pleasant and profitable during the past two winters, is to 
be held this year in the lecture room of the Columbia Law School. 
The first lecture,—on ‘‘ French Manners,’’—will be given by W. 
C. Brownell, on the 12th, at 10.30 a. m.——The National Acad- 
emy of Science is now in for three days at Colambia College. —— 
Charles Dickens reads again to-morrow afternoon from his father’s 
works. —— Every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. some 
one well worth hearing lectures in the hall of the Industrial Edaca- 
tion Association on educational topics. One of the courses is on 
“* The Kindergarten.’’ Last Friday Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, 
spoke on the ‘‘Co-education of Mind and Hand.’’ Professor 
Bickmore last Saturday gave his lecture to teachers on Italy, show- 
ing many views of recently excavated streets and buildings of 
Pompeii. 


* 

At last the postal-card, or other admission tieket to the Lenox 
Library, has been abolished. The great lonely place, with its treas- 
ures of standard and rare books and its pictures and statuary, is now 
open toanybody from 11a. m. to 4 p. m., every day except Sundays 
and Mondays. There are many to rejoice at this abolition of a use- 
less red tape, which destroyed all our appreciation for the bequest of 
scholarly old Mr. Lenox.——The Industrial Educational Associa- 
tion has just obtained one of the best teachers and educational ref- 
erence libraries in the city. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


The Training School. 
A LETTER. 

I am a teacher in a city training school, and find many 
questions arising out of my work which I would like to 
discuss with other teachers whom experience has made 
wiser tlian myself. Hence I hailed with delight the ap- 
pearance of a Training School Department in these 
columns. 

My training pupils come to me after graduating from 
the high school. They have had no instruction in meth- 
ods. Upon entering the school they are put in charge of 
a small class of children, whom they teach the customary 
five hours a day. After school they come to me for crit- 
icism, suggestion, and instruction. I superintend their 
practice work during the day. It is easy to see that such 
is not an ideal training school ; but I want to know how 
to do good work in just such an one. Is the working 
plan unique? If not, there must be other teachers who 
have met with and solved some of these problems of mine. 
Here is one : 

In the beginning of the school year the training pupils 
have little or no power to discipline their classes effect- 
ively. It is not an easy matter to control the classes 
through these untrained teachers, since the children often 
comprehend the situation even better than the training 
And they have no confidence in their teachers if 
How do other 


pupils. 
all discipline is referred to the principal. 
teachers surmount this difficulty ? 

Also: What, among the many things the young teacher 
needs to learn should be taken first, as most necessary ? 
I am always in great anxiety at the beginning of the year 
to start the class in everything at once, and I have found 
no perfect plan as yet. While I am teaching principles, 
they are experimenting with bad methods, yet any good 
method must be built upon knowledge of principles. Will 
some one throw light on the subject ? 

Again: The time of the pupil teachers is so over- 
crowded at best that I like to make as few demands as 
possible for written work. Do the best teachers consider 
sketch writing as absolutely indispensable ? 

Further : Does not some understanding of psychology 
necessarily precede helpful study of the principles of 
teaching ? 

Moreover : Cannot the best books on educational meth- 
ods be placed in the hands of the pupils, to be read and 
discussed, taking the place in large measure of self-written 
topics? Or am I heretical and inclined to be lazy in 
thinking my own work might be facilitated and improved 
in that way ? 

I think I can safely say that any thoughtful answer to 
my questions will prove helpful to many a perplexed 
teacher, Sincerely Yours, 

T, T. (WHO WOULD BE}WISER), 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Don’t be suspicious. 


Iy all arithmetic work, until accuracy is assured, keep 
the multiplier small. 


History is one of the most universally appreciated 
studies in home and school, when it is taught so as to in- 
terest the pupils. 


Hopegut temperaments must be taught to think of 
consequences. Timid, superstitious temperaments need 
hope, faith, courage. 


Tue teacher is largely responsible for the moral and 
intellectual habits of the child, and yet he must not burden 
himself through such responsibility. 


Beware of a reputation for having favorites. You 
cannot escape liking some pupils better than others, but 
you should help showing it by partiality. 


It is worth much to have the teacher a man or woman 
of refined manner. It is not the main feature, it hardly 
holds second rank, but it is so important that when we 
have secured character and intellectual skill we ought to 
add thereto a refined tone and air. 


Don’t allow your ardor for psychological studies to 
blind you to the virtues of the work of the genius in other 
departments of thought. The teacher cannot do every- 
thing, but he can well afford to make some sacrifice for 
the sake of knowing and admiring at least one work of 


~jevery great literary master. 


Every lesson wants to stand out with a firmness of 
contour which shall enable the pupil to carry the main 
facts or processes with ease. It is all well to decry “ dry 
facts,” “cold outlines,” “dry bones,” but many lessons 
need a few points sharply made, an analysis ruggedly 
drawn, as much as the body needs its skeleton. Vague 
and vicious is much of the teaching that has only brill- 
iancy of tint to commend it to the pupil. A sunset is 
never remembered except as a mere occurrence, while 
whoever has seen El Capitan, that rugged captain of the 
world’s mountain hosts has a picture of it in mind for- 
ever. A lesson effectively taught is more like the moun- 
tain than the sunset. 


MUSIC IN MORAL TRAINING. 
BY W. 8. TILDEN, FRAMINGHAM. 


Every few years a new study has been added to the 
list required in our public schools, until the teachers are 
overburdened, and the scholars can only gain a superficial 
knowledge of the many, when a thorough knowledge of 
the few would be of the most practical value to them. 

If a revision of the code of studies should be made, 
then will come the question of selecting from those al- 
ready in use, the most valuable as a mental, moral, and 
physical training during school life ; for it must be ad- 
mitted that the training given in the school has a very 
great influence on the future life of the young man and 
woman. 

There is, however, in the studies pursued regularly, a 
lack of moral training,—a fact that must be apparent to 
every thoughtful student of the public school system,— 
and that is brought too frequently to our notice by the 
misdeeds of young men trained in our schools who occupy 
responsible positions. 

Unless the moral faculty of the mind is strengthened 
in the same ratio that the other faculties are, it becomes 
unbalanced, and does not have the disposition to distin- 
guish clearly between right and wrong. Too many of 
our pupils are predisposed toward evil, and in giving them 
mental power without any restraining moral education, 
they too often use that power for evil instead of good. 

Now, music has a powerful influence on the moral nat 
ure; it is a pleasant study, and as sueh, will enforce and 
fix a thought in the mind almost unconsciously, when the 
strongest argument would fail to make a lasting im- 
pression. 

The question of time is an element that enters largely 
into the question of the adoption or rejection of a study, 
and here music has a great advantage ; for the practice 


n music is a restful exercise, andjpupils, after a short pe- 


riod of song, will be brighter, fresher, and more receptive, 
will be able to more than make up any time that is judi- 
ciously applied to music. 


*HOW TO MAKE A COMPASS. 
BY GEO. W. COLEMAN. 


What did the early explorers possess that gave them 
a supreme advantage over the ancients in the art of 
navigation, is a question that most of us have heard in 
some form or other during a geography or history lesson. 
The compass, of course. ‘But what is the compass,” is 
the next question asked by a careful teacher, and the youth 
who has diligently studied the text replies: “An instru- 
ment with a finely balanced needle or arrow which invari- 
ably points toward the north.” All good so far, but we 
think a loss is sustained in going no farther. Surely some 
profit would arise from a further study of this little mecha- 
nism which has been so important a factor in the history 
of the world. This might very readily be made the subject 
of a highly interesting and profitable home lesson, involving 
a little manual training and perhaps stimulating a healthy 
curiosity, leading the student to make a deeper inquiry 
into the principles involved. The following is only one 


A 
5 


of many ways for constructing a simple compass. With 
such an instrument in hand, the excursions into the woods, 
which young folks delight in taking, would become doubly 
interesting, for the children could then readily fancy 
themselves explorers in an unknown land. 

Obtain a small brass thimble, well indented at the crown, 
and fasten it firmly (with glue if no better way suggests 
itself) to the center of the bottom of a circular box three 
or four inches in diameter and about two inches in depth. 
Out of stiff cardboard construct a dise, as in Figure 2, 
whose diameter shall be the same as that of the box. 

Into the center of the smaller end of a medium-sized 


cork thrust the eye-end of a stout needle far enough to 
make it firm. From an ordinary knitting needle break 
off two equal pieces whose length shall be one and a sixth 
times the depth of the box. Then insert an end of each 
piece into one of two equal spheres of putty or soft gum ; 
thrust the other two ends into the upper portion of the 
cork, as indicated in the figure. If, after setting the 
pointed end of the needle into one of the central inden 
tations of the thimble, equilibrium is not maintained, add 
or take from the putty balls, or change the position of the 
broken needles in the cork until it will remain properly 
balanced. Having it well adjusted, put the dise on over 
all. Care should be taken to make the space in the center 
of the dise large enough to admit of a free movement of 
the cork. Finally, magnetize a piece of knitting needle 
whose length is nearly the diameter of the dise, by passing 
it several times over one of the poles of a strong magnet, 
and then thrust it half-way through the crown of the cork. 
Our home-made compass is now complete. 


The dise should not be held in place by glue, but with 
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very small pins, so that if the needle is shaken from its 


perch it can easily be readjusted. 

The needle will point to the magnetic pole, and not to 
the north pole of the earth. The variation, a few degrees 
westward of the direct north, is from the Atlantic region 
of this continent. The arrow in Fig. 1 indicates the aver- 
age variation.—From The American Teacher. 


ABOUT A FEATHER. 
BY ALTEN. 

For use in this lesson have at least one perfect feather. 
If it is not too much trouble, have 
several of the scholars provided with 
one. The quill feather of a goose 
is best, but that of turkey, duck, or 
hen will do. In case no feather can be 
secured, a diagram will answer. 

I.—Parts oF A FEATHER. 

1. Axis, main stem, barrel, or quill ; 
is a hollow cylinder, and is embedded 
in the skin of the animal. 

2. Shaft, continuation of quill; is 
four-sided ; is horny; is slightly 
curved ; and is filled with pith. 

3. Web, network of lateral expan- 
sions on either side the shaft. 

4. Barbs, lateral expansions which 
make the web; flat sides lap over each 
other. 


or FEATHERS. 


If wise, bring a bird of some kind into the schoolroom 
for them to see the feathers as a whole, making an object 
lesson on the bird. 

1. Clothing feathers, those which cover the body. 

2. Quill feathers, the long feathers of the wing and 


tail. 
3. Down, the small, soft feathers, which grow on the 


skin beneath the covering feathers. 


Featuers or ComMERcr. 


Depend at first upon the knowledge of the pupils; sec- 
ondly, upon the knowledge they can gain by inquiring of 
parents and friends; thirdly, give them such important 
facts as they fail to gather. 

Write the answers in the order in which they give 
them, and afterwards classify them. 

1. Uses.— A collection of facts as they might give 
them : 


Filling beds. Making old-fashioned pens 
Trimming bonnets. (show quill pen). 
Filling pillows. Making large brushes. 
Making cushions. Making dusters. 


2. VARIETIES.— 

Down, the loose, fluffy barbs attached to the lower part 
of almost all feathers; the real down of some birds; the 
very downy feathers of some birds. 

Plume feathers, from water-fowl and poultry birds. 

Ornamental feathers, from humming birds, birds of 
paradise, ostrich, ete.—From The American Teacher. 


—One must study to know; know to understand; understand 
to judge.—Indian Proverb. 


TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(il.) 


BY BELLE P. WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


1. If an observer stood on the Tropic of Capricorn, Sept. 21, 
which direction would his shadow fall at noon? Why ? 

“His shadow would fall toward the south, because the sun is 
then on the meridian, north of his zenith.”’ 

2, Does the shadow of a Bostonian ever fall toward the south ? 

‘No, because the sun is never north of his zenith.” 

3. What is an easy way to find the meridian of any place on a 
sunny day ? 
‘* Just at mid-day, notice in what direction your shadow falls. 
A line drawn from the head to the feet of the shadow will give the 
direction of the meridian, due north and south.”’ 
4, On Sept. 21, how far south must a Bostonian travel to see the 
sun directly overhead at noon ? 
‘‘ He must travel to the equator, which is 42'¢° south, because 
the sun is vertical to that circle on that day.’’ 
5. On Sept. 21, a ship’s crew on the Pacific Ocean see the sun at 
noon 20° north of their zenith; what is their latitude ? 
‘* 20° south latitude. As the sun is vertical to the equator on 
that date, they must be 20° south of that circle in order that the sun 
may appear 20° north of their zenith.”” 
6. Can the people of Cairo, Egypt, see the North star ? 
** Yes; it would appear to an observer at that point to be about 
80° above the northern horizon.”’ 
7. How do you know it would appear thus ? 
‘* If an observer stood on the equator, the North Star, which 
marks the north pole of the heavens, would be in the northern 
point of his horizon, because his range of vision extends 90° from 
his zenith, or from the equator to the north pole. If he should 
travel 30° north of the equator, his horizon would extend 30° be- 
yond the north pole, consequently the North Star would appear to 
rise 30° above his horizon. Cairo is on the 30th parallel, therefore 
the North Star is 30° above the northern horizon. In short, the 
altitude of the North Star at any given place corresponds in num- 
ber of degrees to the latitude of the place, north of the equator.” 
8. Why are the equatorial regions so much hotter than other 
parts of the earth ? 
** Because the sun is more nearly vertical there all the time than 
at any other place. A certain 
number of vertical rays will 
produce a certain amount of 
heat in a given space, while the 
same number of oblique rays 
will spread the same amount 
of heat over a much larger space. 
This can be easily seen from 
the diagram.”’ 
‘* It is plain that the distance 
1-2 is less than 3-4. 
9. If one man should travel 
20° east from Boston, and an- 
other 20° north from same place, 
which would travel the farther ? 
‘““The one who traveled 
north,’’ 
10. Why would a person traveling north or south a certain num- 
ber of degrees go farther than one who would travel east or west ? 
‘* Distances north and south are measured on great circles, whose 
degrees contain about 614 miles each. Distances east and west are 
measured on small circles (except at the equator), whose degrees 
vary in length, but which are always less than 69} miles each.”’ 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 

(O). By James Shaw, LaFayette, Ind.—In a rectangular paral- 
lelopiped, length L = 83 ft., breadth B = 64 ft., and height H = 
50 ft., is inseribed a rectangular parallelopiped, breadth 6 = 5 ft., 
and height A = 8 ft. ; to determine the /ength of said inscribed par- 
allelopiped. 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


Let x = AF = AZ z= P2D2, d = 
uclid’s 47th Proposition, and by the similarity of the triangles, 
(AEF, D,PO;) and (P:D:0:, we have 


(L — 2)* + (B—y)*+ 12, ,, (2); 


2(L—2)=y(B—y)... (3); 
28+ (B—y)] this, 

+ (B—y)*) wiz... (4). 
From (3) by means of (1), we have 

4y* — 4By + (B? — 40? + L*)y* 

+ 2Bb*%y = (L? — b*)b? .. (5); 
or numerically expressed as to co-efficients, 

4y* — 256y* + 10885y? 

+ 3200y = 171600. . . (6). 
Therefore, by Horner’s Method of Approximation, y = 4; whence 
x=43. Briefly patting the now known 


(L — x)? + (B — y)?, = m* = 10000, 
we have from (2) and (4), 
m? + (1H (7), 
and lz=hm... (8); 
whence 
z=hm~l... (9). 
Elimininating z from (7) and (9), 
14 — (H2 + m*)l* + 2Hhml = . . (10); 
or numerically expressed, 
14 — 12500/2 + 30000/ = 90000. . . (11). 
.*. / == 110.617130324415 feet. 
Cor.—By making H and h each equal to zero, the problem be- 
comes: To find the Vength of a rectangle of given width inscribed in 


a given rectangle. 
his supposition leads us to the equations, 


22+ y?= bt... (12), 
(L — 2x)? + (B—y}?=/*... (18), 
and x(L—2z)=y(B—y)... (14). 
Eliminating z and y from (12), (13), and (14), we have 
(B? + 20? + L*) 124 4BoLi 
= (B?— (15); 
or numerically expressed, 
— 1103512 + 106240/ = 274000 . . . (16). 
.*. 1 == 100 feet, the length of the inscribed rectangle. 


y:2::L—2: Boy, 
I: 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
doporeme™.. should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY EOLIPSES, East 
umuner, ne. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL INCIDENT, 


Substitute the geographical names indicated, and the story will 
be complete. In one or two instances a slight change in the spell- 
ing is necessary. 

iver of North Carolina, city of Maine was exercising his cape of 
Newfoundland horse, which had been out to river of New York for 
a month. He was called city of Missouri, and he had bay of New 
Zealand of lake of Iowa. It was city of France to see him river 
of Switzerland his island of East U.S. one of the United States 
and point south of England off like the river in Wyoming. The 
way he seemed to headland east of England the ground showed he 
did not belong to the one of the far-famed institutions of Boston 


cape of Ontario. G. 8. 
HALF SQUARE. 


1. Deals out in small portions. 5. To frost. 

2. The science of human duty. 6. An abbreviation. 

3. An herb. 7. A consonatit. 

4. Aspirations. Eva H. 


ENIGMA: 47 LETTERS, 


My 3, 42, 31, 29, 19, 47, 39, 2, 17, 23, and also“my 39, 24, 
28, 29, 43, 22, 3, 40, 17, 23, and also my 39, 17, 31, 29, 18, 
36, 2, 40, 24, 37, names the author of— 

* Beautiful winter! Yea 
The winter is beautiful surely. 
If one could only walk like a fly, with one’s feet on the ceiling.” 


My 33, 13, 46, 7, 31, 16, and also my 33, 34, 46, 20, 28, 16 
and also my 10, 13, 46, 38, 31, 35, names the author of— wy 
** Count o’er those lamps of hl 
That sparkle through the 8 of nigh 
Behold them! Can a mortal boast 
To number that celestial host ?’’ 


My 37, 10, 27, 44, 21, 80, 6, 25, names the author of— 
“ Prince thou art,—the grown up man, 
Only is republican.” 


My 14, 8, 1, 45, 26, names the author of— 
“God rest ye, merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay ; j 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas day!” 


My 33, 24, 37, 11, 32, 12, names the author of — 


“For haunts of men where’er the 
Awake my deepest sympathy.” aes 


My 46, 11, 15, 9, 10, 34, 40, 2, names the author of— 
“Oh the rain, the cheering rain! 
€ spreading fields of golden grain 
The sloping hillsides crown.” 


My 3, 4, ay 46, the author of— 
er Time, your footst 
Lightly as the falling snow,” as 


My whole is a quotation from Longfellow. Gevia SAUN. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF OCT. 13. 


ANAGRAMS.—I. A Fool’s Errand, by Albion W. To: 2 


Great Expectations, by Charles Di : . 
sD T. Whitney.” y es Dickens. 3. The Other Girls, by 


DIAMOND.— 


Peomods 
Zee 
> 


CONCEALED MoUNTAINS.—Tom, Snow, Dana, Balkan, Korn, 
Andes, D’or Blane, Kenia, Athos, Hecla, Erebus, Atlas, Mans, 
field, Table, Etna, Shasta, Chases, Ranier, Perdu, Linn, Red. 


— The greatest enemy of the human race is inertia; the next 


greatest enemy, cowardice,—Christian Union. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EARTH’S VELOCITY. 


Mr. Editor: — Among the ‘‘facts” in Tue JouRNAL of 
Nov. 3, is one statement that is not a fact. It is the following : 

** This Old Earth of ours travels over 11,000,000,000 miles 
every seven days.’’ 

Divide this number by one thousand, and the quotient will ap- 
proximate the distance which the earth travels in its orbit every 
seven days. The distance is easily reckoned by calling the earth’s 
distance from the sun 90,000,000 miles for easy figuring. Twice 
this distance would be the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 180,000,- 
000 miles. Three times this distance is the earth’s orbit, which di- 
vided by 365 gives the distance traveled each day, about 1,500,- 
000 miles. This multiplied by 7 gives us, as we said above, ap- 
proximately 11,000,000, per day. 

There would hardly be need of calling attention to this error. 
which was undoubtedly a slip of the pen, except that it is mislead- 
ing to readers who do not stop to think on so interesting a subject 


as this. R. L. Perkins. 
Boston, Nov. 5. : 


. 
HELPFUL HINTS FROM THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY 
CONVENTION. 


The demand is for “‘ right spirits and level heads.”’ 

** A boy develops more by earning a dime than he does by re- 
ceiving the gift of a dollar.’’ 

**Kuow what you're driving at.” 

** If you are troubled by examinations, you can not do excellent 
teaching.”’ 

* If anything goes hard in school, it is going wrong or it is pre- 
mature.’’ 

‘* Work to make yourself useless to your pupils.” 

** Any persons who think it takesa man of two hundred pounds’ 
weight to manage a high school, are invited to Plymouth to see 
how the thing is done with less weight.”’ A. J, GANNETT. 

. Abington, Nov. 4, 1887. 


QUERIES IN GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Editor :—You will set at rest the minds of a large number 
of pupils, and not a few teachers, if you will be kind enough to 
answer the following question in the next issue of the JOURNAL: 

** November chill blows loud with angry sighs.’ 
What is the subject in the above ? J. H. H. 


Mr. Editor :—The sentence, ‘‘ November chill blows loud with 
angry sighs,’’ is ambiguous. 

oth *‘November’’ and ‘“‘chill’’ may be used as adjectives, 

and as nouns; thus, ‘‘ A fine November (a) morning,’’ or *‘ A fine 
morning in November’? (n). 


** Noisome winds and blasting vapors chill.”’ (a) 


— Milton. 

A wintry chill.”’ (»)—W. Irving. 

Undoubtedly ‘‘ chilly’’ is the most common adjective form in 
prose aud is usually placed before the noun; but in poetry, the 
adjective is often placed after the noun, and may take the form 
** chill’’ or ‘* chilly,’’ according to the requirement of the rhythm. 

My conclusion is that no one knows which word is the subject 
but the author, and it is not unlikely that he has forgotton. 

Lb. F. Tween, 


Mr. Editor :—I should like to bring the following sentence to 
the notice of the grammarians of the JOURNAL: — 

Each of us was told to bring his or her books. 

Each of us was told to bring gur bouks. ’ 

Each of us was told to bring my books. 

A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person. C. 

Mr. Editor :—*‘ Each of us was told to bring his or her books.” 

This is correct; bat formal, clumsy. ‘There is good authority 
for using ‘‘his,’’ with the understanding that it includes both 
sexes. 

** Each of us was told to bring our books’’ and ‘‘ Each of us 
was told to bring my books,’’ are wrong. It should be ‘‘ his,’”’ 
with the understanding that it includes BOTH sexes, as above, or 
both pronouns. 

P. 5. Lt has been proposed to make a new pronoun of the third 
person singular, applicable to both sexes; but it is hardly desira- 
ble, since woman is a species of mankind. (See Genesis, chapter 1, 
27th verse. ) F. Tweep. 


HE APPRECIATES BOSTON. 


Mr, Editor :—I recognize the ‘‘ friend” in the first paragraph 
of the Boston Letter in the JOURNAL of Oct. 27, but really you 
paint the picture too modestly, don’t you think so? I spent a day 
and a half in the school, and my visit was most profitable, and will 
remain with me as a pleasant memory. Let me put in a word for 
the teachers: Comprehensive mastery of subjects taught, men- 
tal elasticity, fervency in spirit, skill in leadership, and wonderfal 
tact in handling the boys. The whole spirit of the school was an 
inspiration to go up higher; but I can not put into words what I 
brought ont of the school to use in my own. m Ws. Fe 

Honesdale, Pa. 


A NEW PLAN. 


A lesson to develop the term ‘‘ plan’”’ was given to a class of 
boys. Plans of houses, barns, and objects in the room were 
drawn. Each boy was then told to draw the plan of any object he 
preferred, and under it to write the name of the plan. On one 
slate was depicted two little caricatures in deadly contest, and 
under them was written, ‘‘ Plan of two boys fight.”’ 

A TEACHER, 


CORRECTION. 
Mr. Editor :—In your issue of Nov. 3, I notice that some freak 
of the types has made you give Dr. W. T. Harris and myself the 
credit of the authorship of “‘ Appleton’s Reading Charts.”” Now, 
inasmuch as this is a grave injustice to Mrs. Rickoff, will you 
kindly permit me to say that the credit belongs to her and her alone. 
The title-page tells the truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the 
trath, in announcing that the charts are by ‘‘ Rebecca D. Rickoff.”’ 
I don’t think that Dr. Harris and I together could have done the 
thing half so well. ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Buzom originally meant “‘ graceful.’’ 

Prose and verse are from the same root. 

Speculate, specula, a place to look from. 

Arrive, bank, to push to a bank or shore. 

Deluge and laundry are from the same root. 

The coquette gets her name from the boastful attitude of the gal- 
lant chanticleer, the word coming from “‘ cock.”’ 

Syllable, ‘* holds together,’’ that part of a word which holds to- 
gether ; syllabus, a holding together of principles. 


COLONIAL COLLEGES, 


Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., 4 ° 1638 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., . ° ‘ . 1693 
Yale, New Haven, Conn., . ‘ 1702 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., . R 1746 
University of Philadelphia, Pa., 749 
King’s, or Columbia, New York, N. Y., é 1754 
Brown University, Providence, R. L., 1764 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., . ° 1769 
Queen’s, or Ratger’s, Brunswick, N. . 1770 
Hampden and Sidney, Prince Edward County, Va., . 1775 


—Cromer’s Historical Outlines. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The one-cent postal card was first used in this country in 1873. 

In the year 1761, there were about 650 slaves in Newport, R. I. 

In 1732 Rhode Island issued its first newspaper. It was edited 
by Anna Franklin. 

The Atlantic Ocean was crossed for the first time by vessels ex- 
clusively propelled by steam power in 1838. 

The first newspaper published in Connecticut was in the year 1755 
at New Haven, called the Connecticut Gazette. 

The first fire engines used in New York arrived from England in 
1731. A fire department for the city was at once instituted. 

In 1788 an office for the practice of dentistry was established in 
New York. This was the first one of the kind in the United 
States, 

Carriages were first introduced into England in 1380, and were 
for a long time used only for the conveyance of the sick and of 
ladies. 

In twenty years the number of Irish soldiers in the British army 
has dwindled to the extent of 23,000. They have been succeeded 
by Englishmen. 

New York, combined with all its adjacent cities, is but two thirds 
as large as London in population. Servia, Greece, and Denmark 
have less than half as many people as London. 

The firs English newspaper was the English Mercury, issued in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the shape of a pamphlet. The 
Gazette of Venice was the original model of the modern newspaper. 
A landslide in Franklin County, Mo., revealed a solid vein of 
lead eight feet high and about six feet wide. Three men took out 
60,000 pounds in a few days, and the product sold for $44 a ton to 
the smelting company. 

Of the seventeen Presidents of the United States eleven were col- 
lege graduates; of twenty Vice-Presidents ten; of twenty-nine 
Secretaries of State, nineteen; of forty-one Associate Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, thirty. 

In San Francisco there are four journals regularly published in 
Chinese characters. These appear weekly, and have a circulation 
of 2,500 copies. According to the Chinese method a good printer 
can print 400 sheets a day. Five days’ work are required to get 
out an edition of 1,000 copies. The journals are printed with black 
ink upon single sheets of white paper, except on the Chinese new 
year, when the printing is done with red ink or upon red paper. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents was held in the rooms of the School Com- 
mittee, Boston, on Friday, Nov. 4, 1887. 
MORNING SESSION, 

The meeting was called to order by the president, William E. 
Hatch, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare resolutions on the death of Super- 
intendent Harrington, of New Bedford: John W. Dickinson, Ed- 
win P. Seaver, and J. H. Davis. M. L. Hawley of Gloucester, 
C. H. Morss of Portsmouth, N. H., and B. B. Russell of Brock- 
ton, were chosen a committee on nomination of officers for the com- 


ing year. 

H. M. Maxson, of Attleborough, gave the first paper, on the ques- 
tion ‘‘Do our Teachers Do ‘Too Much for their Pupils?’ He 
said, Is it true that in carrying the ‘‘ New Education’’ into effect 
teachers do too much for their pupils ? There is a presumption of 
brains on the part of the teacher as well as on the part of the pu- 
pils. Where this presumption is substantiated by fact, there is 
little danger of the teacher doing too much for his pupils; where 
this presumption does not hold, there is ever danger of the teacher 
doing too much or too little. The office of the teacher is to ad- 
just matters so that the pupils shall make the acquaintance with 
truth. Self-discovery is one of the fundamental elements of the 
‘© New Education.’’? He commended the kindergarten methods as 
among the best means of developing the powers of the pupil. He 
objected to the old method of putting questions that can be an- 
swered by Yes or No, without requiring thought. In primary 
work there is danger of doing too much for the pupils, because the 
work in this department is being crystallized into methods. ‘' A 
good pedagogical method is the most economic of inventions,”’ but the 
tendency of inexperience and mediocrity is to run to extremes, to 
see nothing but the method, and thus fail to give due recognition to 
the imagination and the perceptive powers. There are many empty 
heads among those who form methods, as well as among those who 
adopt them. A teacher of common sense adopts nothing until its 
merits seem certain, tested by the true principles of education. 
There is a tendency to devote too much time to recitations, not leay- 
ing time enough to independent work by the pupils. The pupils 
in the higher grade should be held to one thing at a time; the 
attention should be fixed. The child should not be vexed or wor- 
ried unduly. We claim as one of the crowning glories of the edu- 
cation of the present, that the crooked ways are made straight and 
the steep places made easy, and the pupils are being led along 
pleasantly. Much of the work is done for the pupils by their teach- 
ers, but it is not by the use but by the abuse of the methods typical 


f the ‘‘ New Education.”’ The average teacher never possessed 80 
sauch brain aa to-day ; still there are some without brains, who are 


mere imitators, and, like all imitations, their work will magnify 
the faults of any good system. It is the duty of the superin- 
tendent and school committee to correct such use of good methods, 
or weed out the teachers who disgrace the profession by such work. 

The discussion was opened by F. B. Richardson, of Woburn, and 
continued by Mr. Prince of Waltham, Hawley of Gloucester, 
Fletcher of Marlboro, Waterman of Clinton, Hall of Leominster, 
Ackley of Warren, R. I., and Russell of Brockton. 

The second paper was given by Rev. W. N. Ackley, of War- 
ren, R. I., on ‘* Supervision of Country Schools.’’ He advocated 
in a most convincing way the importance of supervision of country 
schools, and vividly presented the obstacles in the way of success 
of the schools in rural districts. He favored grouping towns into 
districts, so that they could enjoy intelligent supervision. Teach- 
ers need the help and aid of some mind especially qualified to di- 
rect and guide them in their work. Mr. Ackley enforced his views 
with ability. 

Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by George A. Walton, of West New- 
ton. Hesaid he did not think that the country schools were in any 
better condition to-day than they were ten years ago. He had 


visited in October six towns, with about sixty-five teachers. Of © 


these thirty had never taught before this year and had no profes- 
sional training. ‘This was one of the great reasons for poor coun- 
try schools. 

Mr. Brewster, of Wolfborough, N. H., thought country schools 
a = some respects, as good work as the better graded city 
schools. 

Mr. Hall, of Leominster, said it was impossible to retain the 
best teachers in country districts. 

Mr. Stone, of Springfield, said his experience showed that good 
teachers could be retained in country schools. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Johnson, of Spencer, and 
was spirited, and the opinion largely prevailed that country schools 
were to quite an extent, ‘‘ training schools for teachers’’ for the 
cities and larger towns. 

The concluding paper was given by C. H. Morss, superintendent 
of schools of Portsmouth, N. H. Topic: ‘‘ What Should Consti- 
tute the Basis for Promotions?’’ How to test the efficiency of 
teaching is the real question. The danger of “‘ cram”’ is yery 
great, for the mere sake of having pupils pass an examination for 
promotion. There is no correct moral culture possible when the 
motive is for a prize or reward of any kind. ‘The standard of solid 
instruction should never be interfered with by such stimulants. 
Written examinations do not reveal the real originality of the pupils. 
The physical effect upon the children should be wisely considered. 
The dread of failure to pass examinations, by — of sensitive 
and delicately strung organizations, is very great. he system that 
produces headaches and nervous irritability should be abandoned. 
Our schools are made for the children, and not the children for the 
schools. The great question should be what will produce the best 
citizens, not what will show the best per cent. in examinations for 
promotion. The remedy lies in securing competent teachers, whose 
judgment can be relied upon as to the fitness of pupils to be pro- 
moted to their advantage. There is need of individual instruction 
in every school. It is not necessary or wise to put every pupil 
through the entire course of instruction. When a pupil is indolent, 
careless, or indifferent, the parent should be notified and a confer- 
ence with the teacher held to secure the interest and improvement 
desired for the pupil. Teachers should’ be placed upon their own 
responsibility and honor to do their work honestly and well. Writ- 
ten examinations are very valuable as reviews, to show the teach- 
ers the defects in their work, and to secure accuracy in the proper 
forms of expression. There are many valuable uses of written 
tests, but for promotions they have had their day, and should be 
relegated to the shades of darkness, as relics of barbarism. 


Discussion, 

The discussion was opened by Supt. C. A. Daniels, of Malden. 
He thought that the work should be so arranged as to meet the 
wants of both bright and dull boys. Then the class teacher should 
be responsible for deciding upon the ability of the given pupil to be 
promoted. The judgment and decision should be based upon the 
natural and acquired ability to do the work of the higher grader. 
He would have brief examinations often, but not for the purpose of 
promotion. Some teachers are poor, and their judgment cannot 
always be relied upon absolutely. He would have every teacher 
vouch for the qualifications of the pupils, to be advanced in writ- 
ing. This would make them weigh the matter with care and de- 
liberation. 

Supt. J. H. Davis, of Somerville, said that the subject of exam- 
inations and promotions was of great importance. e believed in 
a well-prepared and properly conducted written examination for 
promotion. There are two things to be revealed,—first, the thor- 
oughness and accuracy with which the pupils have performed the 
work of the course they have passed over; and second, the ability 
to advance to the work of the next grade and perform it properly. 
Nothing so well revealed these facts as a good test, written exam- 
nation. In Somerville the board require five written examinations, 
and those whose average reaches a certain per cent. are promoted, 
Three of the examinations are prepared and conducted by the reg- 
ular teachers,—one by the principal of the school, and the final 
one by the superintendent of schools. Added to this, often, was 
the written opinion of the class teacher as to the ability of the given 
pupil to go forward. j 

Supt. Alvin 8, Pease, of Pawtucket, R. I., advocated both writ- 
ten and oral examinations, combined with the judgment of the class 
teacher. He thought there should be some conditional promotions, 
where the qualification of a given pupil was open to a doubt. 

Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, thought the course pur- 
sued by the superintendents of New England in regard to promo- 
tions would be of interest to all. He suggested that each superin- 
tendent print in his next annual report the exact method he used 
for promotions. In Cambridge the promotions for the high school 
were decided upon by written examinations. 

Mr. Prince of Waltham moved,—and it was ordered,—that a 
committee of three be appointed to collect from the superintendents 
and report the best methods of examinations and of promation in 
New England, and report at the next meeting of the Association, 
for adoption or rejection. It was made the first order of business 
for the next meeting. ‘The committee named by the president was 
as follows: John ‘0 Prince, George A. Littlefield, and C. H. 
Morss. 

Superintendent Hawley of Gloucester offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the results of our supervision are most effective in 
elevating classes and pune of lowest grades and teachers of least ex- 
perience. Hence that the “bill,” reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the last Massachusetts Legislature, which provided for ex- 
tending the system of supervision by superintendents to the smaller 
towns, commends itself to our most favorable consideration. 

Saperintendent Seaver, from the committee on the decease of 
Superintendent Harrington, offered appropriate resolutions, deplor- 
ing the loss to the Association and to the cause of education, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

The.Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the name of 
Henry Whittemore of Waltham for president, and the report was 


adopted, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 17, 1887, 


Severav valuable books on education have been re- 
cently published. Have you read any of them? 


Is Dr. J. T. Duryea to be President Freeman’s successor 
at Wellesley ? His appointment would delight more peo- 
ple, perhaps, than that of any other person yet mentioned. 
Wellesley is thoroughly in love with him, and his devo- 
tion to Wellesley is well known. 


San Francisco itis! The arrangements have been 
made and the official votes taken ; and the National for 
1888 will meet in California. Let there be no delay in 
arranging for a visit to the wonders, beauties, and curios- 
ities of the Pacific Slope. The meeting at Lawrence, 
Kans., on Friday and Saturday last, determined the details. 


THERE are miners in the north of England who work 
hard all day in the pit and walk five miles through 
the cold and the darkness, over rough, heavy roads, to 
hear a lecture, and then walk home again. They do this 
to hear lectures that are for information rather than en- 
tertainment, There is a revival among the laboring 
classes of England of the old-time zeal in intellectual ac- 
tivities. We have no data upon which to affirm the same 
tendency in America, but we believe it is in the power of 
the teachers to cultivate such zeal. 


THE resignation of Dr. MeCosh, president of Princeton 
College, with which he has been connected for nineteen 
years, is a genuine surprise. Dr. MeCosh is seventy-six 
years of age, and gives this as his only reason for retiring. 
He has done as much for Princeton University, perhaps, 
as any college president in America has ever done for an 
institution, whether estimated by the financial aid secured, 
the increase in students, intensifying of influence, or in- 
crease in relative rank. 

Only six months since, at the reception given him in 
Cleveland, which reception was said to be one of the most 
distinguished ever held in that city, in an address of forty 
minutes, he outlined the future of the University in a way 
to lead us to feel, as he emphasized the hopes he had for 
that institution, that he expected to live yet many years to 
mature the work to which he had set his hand. His res- 
ignation is to us, therefore, especially surprising. It will 
be no easy task to find a successor to such a man. 


THE teachers of New York City are to be congratu- 
lated upon the favors they enjoy. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, as president of the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, is providing a course of rare lectures at considerable 
expense, of which that reported last week, by Dr. Will- 
iam G. Hammond, on the “ Use and Abuse of the Brain,” 


that the philanthropists could in no way serve their coun- 
try better than by doing for the teachers something 
tangible, something they will appreciate and from which 
their pupils as well as themselves may derive profit. The 
trouble has always come from a liability of such philan- 
thropic measures being cranky. There is no reason why 
they should be so, and those furnished by this associa- 
tion have never been. Every large city in the country 
ought to have a philanthropic movement of this char- 


acter. 


Tue Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its forty-third annual meeting in the Girls’ High 
School building, West Newton street, on Friday and Sat- 
urday (Nov. 25 and 26). Frank A. Hill, of Cambridge, 
as president, and C. W. Parmenter, of Waltham, secre- 
tary, have prepared an admirable program and have made 
most excellent arrangements for the meeting. The prom- 


inent exercises will be by Dr. W. R. Shipman, professor 
of Rhetoric at Tufts College; W. C. Collar, head master 
of the Roxbury Latin School; N. A. Calkins, superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City ; Henry C. Hardon, 
master of the Shurtleff School, Boston; Dr. A. B. Hart, 
Harvard College ; Ray Greene Huling, principal of New 
Bedford High School ; Dr. George A. Bacon, editor of 
The Academy, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. Francis A. Walker, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Dr. A. P. Stone, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield ; George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Quincy; Dr. Larkin Dunton, 
head master of the Boston Normal School ; 
Lovejoy, principal Broadway School, Chelsea; Dr. W. 


visor Louisa P. Hopkins, Boston; Principal Ellen Hyde, 
Framingham Normal School, and Principal A. G. Boy- 
den, Bridgewater Normal School. 


A CHICAGO SCHOOLMASTER. 


James Brayton, principal of one of the largest and best 
grammar schools in Chicago, resides on Yale street in 
Englewood. On Thursday night last a piece of gas- 
pipe, a foot long, was seen lying peculiarly near his res- 
idence, and upon examination it was found to be-filled 
with bits of iron and dynamite. This was the evening 
before the execution of the anarchists, and Mr. Brayton 
was one of the jurors who pronounced the verdict of 
guilty upon these seven men in the summer of 1886. 
Two policemen have been on guard since then. Mr. 
Brayton finds something beside school matters to think 
of. He is a plucky, high-spirited, conscientious man, and 
did his duty fearlessly as a juror, and faces the threats of 
the “ friends” of the anarchists in the same spirit. No 
other American schoolmaster ever had, or probably ever 
will have, the experience of sitting on any jury whose de- 
cision will send five men into eternity, as no other will 
certainly sit upon such a jury. It is a distinction no one 
seeks, but it is an honor to the profession that he has been 
so heroic, steadfast, reconciled to duty and its responsi- 
bilities. 


WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


Poor Columbus! * It is his turn, on the evening of the 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of his voyages west- 
ward, to come under the fire of suspicion and be threat- 
ened with the loss of all honor for the discovery of the 
New World. William Tell has had his day of denial of 
all historic honor and glory; John Smith has had his 
day ; Shakespeare, poor Shakespeare, has suffered the 
ignominy of posthumous defeat; and now, just as the 
world is ready to celebrate the anniversary, supposed to 
be the most important in the history of America, there 
arises a female champion of a rival claimant, and Miss 
Marie A. Brown, the student preéminent of the Icelandic 
records, demands for Leif Erickson the honor of having 
discovered the New World in the name of Scandinavia. 

Strongly as we are prejudiced against all attempts to 
unwrite history by the use of ingenuity, tradition, or 
legend, we are very glad of all the light that can be 
thrown upon the life and travels of the Norsemen, assum- 
ing that whatever honor may belong to the vikings, Co- 
lumbus will lose none of the glory he has attained. . There 


is one, Jt has been a pet theory of ours for a long time 


is a fascination in the stories of the sea-kings which can 
but be both profitable and entertaining, . 


Mary I. f 


T. Harris, Concord; N. T. Allen, West Newton ; Super-| 


THE LOCAL PAPER. 


The teacher is liable to get less support and less help 
from the local paper than he deserves and needs, simply 
because he fails to appreciate its merit and its power. Its 
editorials are not as wise as those of the Nation, its news 
is not from so wide a field as that of the metropolitan 
daily, its special articles are not as scientific or literary as 
those of the Sunday paper, but it has a firm grip upon 
the community in which he teaches because it does just 
what nothing else does for that community, it gives local 
news, the facts and fancies that make it read by the boys 
and the girls, by the mothers and many of the fathers. 
You anchor your faith to Parson A of the school com- 
mittee, and before you know it he receives a louder call, 
and goes to a broader field, leaving you to find new an- 
chorage; you swear by Dr. B who has been upon the 
board two years and is liable to stay for ten more, but 
you awake some morning to find political entanglements 
have retired him, or he has tired of the work. Men 
change continually, but the established local paper, who- 
ever be its editor, lives on, stronger, better, more influen- 
tial every year. 

You question its power, perhaps, because Judge X says 
it has no weight, and yet Judge X will count on its influ- 
ence every time he wishes public patronage. Esquire Z 
tells you it is of no account, and if you ask him “why,” 
it is because he was defeated through its opposition or in- 
difference. It may not command enthusiastic support, 
or it makes no pretensions to greatness, but it has done 
more for every good cause, more to build up public senti- 
ment, more to chastise the wrong than the transient brill- 
iancy of all its critics. 

You should use the local paper, but never for self ad- 
vancement. Never ask or desire the printing of a thing 
to please or profit yourself. An editor loses respect for 
whoever seeks to use him and his columns to aid in cul- 
tivating a reputation. Seek rather to do whatever the 
editor needs and desires, and have him understand from 
the first that he will never offend you by, declining any- 
thing you offer. He has no confidence in a person who 
gets miffed easily. ‘There are many things you can do for 
your local paper that will give the editor great confidence 
in you, regard for you, friendship toward you, and will 
give you, your school, and the public school system, per- 
manent hearty support. 

We are led to write of the value of the local press from 
having been present at a banquet given by the Somerville 
Journal, upon the celebration of the twelfth anniversary 
of the present proprietorship. Here is a purely local 
paper that has grown into large proportions, and attained al- 
most national reputation, because of the thoroughness with 
which it has devoted itself to local affairs, adding from 
time to time departments for the greater delight of its home 
readers, thereby attracting the attention of its exchanges, 
until it is one of the most widely quoted papers in the 
country. We have been interested in its growth largely 
because much of its early success came from its devotion 
to school questions by enlisting the interest and coépera- 
tion of the teachers, committee, and pupils. It had at 
the start but four teachers upon its subscription list, but it 
soon rallied all friends of the schools, and has had great 
influence on all school questions, and has done as much 
for the teachers and the schools in its neighborhood as 
almost all other influences combined. Teachers who are 
wise will respect, magnify, and utilize the local press. 


WOMEN AS EDUCATORS. 


One of the most interesting papers read before the 
Association for the Advancement of Women, at its late 
meeting, was that of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, on “ Wo- 
men as Educators.” It is now a hundred years since 
Massachusetts first loyally opened the profession to wo- 
men, and in that time they have, in the departments of 
actual instructien, grown to outnumber the men three to 
two. The training of the coming generation of Ameri- 
cans is almost entirely in their hands. While this is not 
an unmixed good, while there are things to regret as well 
as rejoice in, there are many things to which Mrs. Sewall 
has wisely called our attention. 

They have nearly revolutionized the method of disci- 


pline. The increase in the number of lady teachers is 


_ hot alone responsible for the improved condition of things, 
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but it has been one of the leading causes. Tact has taken 
the place of force ; personal love very generally stands on 
the monitor’s bench once held by personal fear ; learning 
has the precedence of order as the chief aim and ele- 
ment of education. The blackboard, the clock, and the 
birch are no longer the only decorations. Woman has 
brought many things to cultivate a taste for the beauti- 
ful. The schoolroom is no longer uncomfortable; the 
schoolhouse is attractive outside and in. Mrs. Sewall 
claims that to them we are indebted for having benches 
and desks adapted to the comfort of children, especially 
to the little children. They have also made the Amer- 
ican schoolhouse the most homelike and pleasant of any 
in the world: they have broadened its influences beyond 
the merely intellectual. She says: 


** The versatility of woman has been the most important factor 
in the curriculum of the public school, but their work is yet far 
from finished. In spite of the variety of study, the general trend 
of education in public schools is still one-sided. They understand 
the educational benefit of fundamental training, and realize the 
threefold nature of the child. It was a baroness who virtually 
started the kindergarten. It was Miss Haines, followed by Miss 
Peabody, Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who implanted it in 
America, and it is to the mother-sex that the teaching of little chil- 
dren largely belongs. The qualities needed to teach and train chil- 
dren are so closely allied to the spiritual and maternal elements 
predominant in woman, that now and always the schoolroom will 
be a natural point of gravitation to her. Thecharge of amateurism 
is not so peculiar to the lady teacher as has been generally alleged. 
Women teach because they prefer to, other professions are open to 
them, but they rarely seek them if they can teach. It is the ex- 
ception and not the rule for an American to hold to one pro- 
fession through life. The capacity of Lincoln was remarkable, 
but the number of things to which he tarned in working his way 
up the ladder was not unusual. It must be admitted that the 
American schoolma’am has her faults. She scolds where her pred- 
ecessor whipped, and if the child must have either, the whipping 
is preferable. She sacrifices matter to method, but this has come 
largely from her lack of early educational advantages. She had 
to jump from the common to the normal school. When the average 
lady teacher has the same advantages of culture, and breadth of 
scholarship as her brother, she will not magnify methods and de- 
vices so much.”’ 

Mrs. Sewall makes another point to which altogether 
too little attention has been given. She says there is se- 
rious political danger in intrusting so large a part of our 
future citizens to a disfranchised class, who, not having 
responsibilities, lack the interest necessary to emphasize 
preparation for citizenship. She further says that women 
are their own worst enemies, in that they are naturally 
jealous. It is not a professional but a womanish jealousy, 
so that while sixty-seven per cent. of all the teaching in 
the country is done by women, less than four per cent. 
are in positions of direction or supervision. This is 
largely due to the “mean, small, personal jealousies of 
lady teachers who hate to see the advancement of other 


women.” 

‘* Until women are willing to cultivate a fairness and wholesale 
generosity toward their own sex, willing to acknowledge, yes and 
admire and submit to superior powers in other women; and until 
they are willing to seé others elevated to positions of authority over 
themselves and without envy to see them rise to places of executive 
influence, until they are willing to take direction and supervision and 
criticism from their own sex as they do from men,—in short until 
women lay aside their littleness, till they make the despicable 
word womanish without meaning in the language, the public school 
system must fall short of its possibilities in providing a complete 
system of moral, intellectual, and pbysical industrial development.” 


BOSTON LETTER, 


The political excitement is over and the republican majority is 
large, enthusiastically large when the circumstances are taken into 
the account; and the beauty of it is that the size of its plurality is 
due almost entirely to the fact that the Republican Party at their 
State Convention had the surprising courage to put in a common 
school plank, and every large city was placarded thus: 


PROTECT 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


“ The Republican Party ever has maintained and ever will main- 
tain and defend the common schools of Massachusetts as the very 
citadel of her liberties and the source of her glory, greatness, and 
happiness. They shall be kept open to all her children and free 
from all partisan and sectarian control.”’ 

Stand by the party that is pledged to stand by the common 
schools ! 


The i ended to laugh at the idea, said it would 
be fruitless; but rr, rally in the state no allusion called 
forth such rapturous applause as that to the sacredness of the com- 


mon school idea in American life. There is no question but that 
the common school will be in politics whenever the people feel that 
any danger threatens it. And whenever the school is in politics, it 
will make successful whatever party or men stand by it; for the 
American people believe in the school system, and will defend it at 
whatever cost or sacrifice. It is most desirable, however, that the 
school be kept out of politics so far as possible. 

The visit of Mr. John Spencer Curwen, president of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College of London, is a notable event in musical circles. He 
has already been here nearly a week, and will remain several days 
longer. He was tendered a reception last evening (the 16th) in the 
hall of the Y. W. C. A., Berkeley street. Dr. J. T. Duryea pre- 
sided; Rev. Dr. Renen Thomas, Supt. E. P. Seaver, Arthur Foote, 
Wm. E. Sheldon, Charles M. Wrightington, and others, made ad- 
dresses ; Miss Edith Abell and Mr. George W. Want delighted the 
audience with songs. 

* 

Next Saturday morning, at the regular monthly meeting of the 
New England Public School Music Teachers’ Association, 36 Brom- 
field street, Mr. Curwen will deliver an address on the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method of Teaching Music, to which the public is cordially invited. 
Those who do not accept without question the claims of these 
musical specialists are as anxious to do honor to so distinguished a 
member of the music-teaching fraternity as are the believers in it. 
Mr. Harry Benson, Music Hall building, is doing the honors of 
the occasion with President Curwen. By the way, Mr. Benson has 
a class on Thursday afternoons at Wellesley College, which he 
teaches by the Tonic Sol-fa Method. 

The new granimar school in Dorchester is to be called the Pierce 
School, in honor of ex-Mayor Henry L. Pierce, a graduate of 
Bridgewater Normal School in the year 1842, a teacher at one time, 
a prominent merthant, and a member of Congress. T. D. 
Apollonio and C. H. Montague, the latter the city editor-in-chief 
of the Boston Globe, are instructors in phonography in the evening 
schools. ——Horace Winslow Warren. formerly sub-master in the 
Gibson School, is to be principal of Pierce School. The follow- 
ing teachers have been appointed: Mary E. Sallivan, Emerson 
Ushool; Margaret A. M. O’ Dowd, Hancock; Fannie E. Merriam, 
Clara I. Stevens, Lowell; G. 8. Houghton, Clara B. Andrews, 
Quincy. ‘Teachers were confirmed as follows: Marcella M. Ryan, 
Comins; Henrietta A. Hill, Dorchester-Everett; Annie G. D. 
Ellis, George Putnam; Lucina Danbar, Florence M. DeMerritt, 
Gibson; Carolina F. Seaver. Lewis; Nellie W. Leavitt, Martin ; 
Ada A. Spence, Adams; Etta M. Smith, Franklin; Alice M. 
Smith, Mather; Elizabeth C. Muldoon, Allston. 

* * 
Col. Francis W. Parker, whose face and voice were once so 
familiar hereabouts, is in the city this week, visiting old friends and 
looking after ateacher for his Cook County Normal. He evidently 
enjoys Eastern associations notwithstanding his Western conquests. 
The Old School Boys’ Association of this city had a rousing 
reunion and banquet at the Vendome on Tuesday evening, George 
O. Carpenter presiding, introducing brilliant after-dinner speakers. 

Mr. Daniel Mansfield, for forty-four years the master of the Wash- 
ington Grammar School, Cambridge, died on Saturday, at the age 
of 69. Mr. Mansfield resigned on account of failing health, about 
a year ago. He was one of the best known teachers in the suburbs, 
and was highly respected for his work in school as well as in phil- 


anthropic and religious labors. 


WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Julian Hawthorne has become literary editor of the American 
Magazine. 

— Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) will spend most of 
the winter in Boston. 

— Mrs. Gilder is now said’to be the author of The Breadwinners, 
the authorship of which was so Jong attributed to Col. John Hay. 

— A chair of sanitary engineering, believed to be the only one 
in the world, has been established in the Imperial University of 
Japan. 

-- Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen has been elected over Rt. 
Hon. John Morley to the rectorship of Aberdeen University. The 
vote counted 455 to 314, 9 

— Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, has received the cross of 
the Legion of Honor from the French Government, in recognition 
of his services in the field of astronomy. 

— It is said that Mrs. Craik was prompted to write her last book, 
An Unknown Country, which discusses the condition of the poor in 
the north of Ireland, by overhearing the remark of a laboring man, 
who, when rallied upon helping a little girl across the street, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ay, but a ’andful of ’elp is worth a cartload of pity.” 

— Miss Mary E. Burt, of the Jones School, Chicago, has been 
captured by the Cook County Normal as teacher of literature. We 
think this the best move scored by that institution for some time. 
Miss Burt has a genius for writing, a genius for teaching, and de- 
velops genius in her pupils. We question whether she has her 
superior as a teacher of composition-writing ; and we anticipate the 
same excellence in literature teaching. 

— Mr. M. T. Dennis, heartily admired by the teachers who have 
met him at the meetings of the National the past two years, has 
resigned as New England manager of the Union Pacific Railway, 
and now devotes himself exclusively to the interests of Dennis’ Cal- 
ifornia Excursions, which will commence Wednesday, Dec. 14, 
running semi-monthly trips, from New England to the Pacific 
Coast. He has arranged for the quickest time, the lowest rates, 
and the most courteous service. The excursions will go by way of 
Niagara, and each party will be accompanied through by an expe- 
rienced conductor, who will look after the comfort and pleasure of 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILL8, 


A SUMMER ROMANCE. 


We stood in the moonlight’s tender glow, 
And I thought her the daintiest girl 

That ever had lived. And I loved her so! 
She had set my brain awhirl! 

For she was charmingly gay that night 

As we stood on the shore in the soft moonlight, 
And never a soul was nigh. 


So I whispered low: ‘‘ I love you, dear! 
And you thrill me through and through! 
As I look in your eyes, in the moonlight here, 
It is all that I can do 
To keep from straining you close to me now 
And kissing your eyes and your lips,—I vow 
It’s hard to be good !”’ said I. 


Then she looked up at me with a roguish glance, 
And a light was in her eyes 

That made my blood leap, and the whole world dance 
In a rapture of sweet surprise. 

** T suppose it is hard,’’ she roguishly said, 

Then, softly, and turning away her head, 
She added: “‘ What makes you try ?”’ 


Shakespeare’s own comment on Mr. Donnelly’s book seems to 
have passed unnoticed. It reads: ‘‘ Words, words, words.”’ 

It is hard to please everybody. ‘The man who invented hash 
tried to put in a little of everything that pleases everybody, and the 
consequence is that his compound pleases nobody. 

Is there a woman living who couldn’t furnish her n 
house better and more tastefully, if she only had a chance 

It takes more real courage to stand up to an aspiring poet who 
has asked your friendly advice, and truthfully tell him that his 
verses are not good, than it does to go up to the cannon’s mouth, 
unless you are sure that the cannon isn’t loaded. 

A boy may distegard his mother’s call, but when his father 
speaks up energetically he is apt to remember the learned female 
= revised dictum: ‘‘A prompt answer turneth away 
wrath,”’ 

The poets may talk and talk as much as they please, but the 
cold fact remains that most young men would find a girl with 
alabaster brow, sea-shell ears, and coral lips a very unsatisfactory 
acquaintance. 

“* Boys will be boys,’’ the proverb says, but the proverb, like a 
good many other proverbs, doesn’t know. Boys will be men. 

Did you ever yet see a man waiter in a restaurant who didn’t set 
down your plate, and butter-dish, and knife and fork, with an air 
“pte his acute consciousness of being fitted for better 
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THIS AND THAT. 


— Colorado pays the highest average wages to female teachers, 

— M. DeLesseps is contemplating an early visit to the Panama 
Canal. 

— John Gray, the English poet, served as clerk to a silk merchant 
in his youth. 

— Chaucer lived and wrote ina grand palace, because he was 
connected with royalty. 

— Karl Gerhardt’s statue of Patnam, recently unveiled at 
Brooklyn, Conn., netted him $8,750. 

— General Grant’s old war horse will spend his last days at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Leavenworth, Kans. 

— Dr. Vantenkate, the distinguished scientist from Holland, 
is in Arizona hunting for prehistoric relics. 

— Four thousand dollars was the sum recently paid for the house 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Litchfield, England. 

— Plautus, poet and dramatist, was at one time a baker's as- 
sistant, earning his bread by grinding corn in a hand-mill. 

— England proposes to raise $200,000 for a monument to Charles 
Dickens. Already a single person has contributed $80,000, 

— Rubens was a success in a business point of view as well as in 
art, and became a man of wealth in his native city, Antwerp. 

— During the three days preceding the election the New York 
City post-office handled over 1,700,000 political circulars and 
marked newspapers. 

— Demetrius Antippa, who recently died in Constantinople, was 
personally acquainted with Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. He 
witnessed the execution of Marie Antoinette. 

— The oldest Anabaptist book published may be found in the 
library of Cornell University. It is a little sixteenth century satire, 
a pretended edict from Satan to the Pope and theologians. 

— At the age of eleven Schubert was a good singer, and also an 
accomplished violinist ; the composing mania soon afterward set in, 
and at thirteen his consumption of music-paper was something 
enormous. 

— Governor Hayne, the one who evoked Webster's famous 
speech, visited Webster at Marshfield, and once said of Webster's 
argument, ‘‘ A man who can make such speeches as that ought 
never to die.’’ 

— An eight-foot bronze, representing General Grant in middle 
age, clad in slouch hat, military frock and overcoat, and high 
boots, resting one hand on the knob of his sword and holding a 
field-glass in the other, is soon to be cast in New York for St. 
Louis. Itis by Robert P. Bringhurst. 

— The last years of Handel’s life were the most lucrative. He 
often drove home at night in a coach quite heavy with bags of 
silver and gold. But the bags of silver and gold were not infre- 
quently transferred to some charitable institution. Sometimes it 
was the Society for Poor Musicians, at others the Sons of the 
Clergy, and very often the Foundling Hospital. 

— Leigh Hunt calls the following the ‘‘ happiest triple rhyme 
perhaps that ever was written.”’ It is in ‘‘ Don Juan,” by Lord 


the passengers. Mr. Dennis will undoubtedly be in the field next 


summer, with special attractions for teachers to San Franciseo, 


—" But oh, ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, haven’t they hen-pecked you all ?”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, herea er, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Meruope Beruitz. Pour l’enseignement des langues 
modernes,—Nouvelle, Revue et Augmentée. Partie Francaise, 
Premier Livre. Par M. D. Berlitz. En Vente Chez, New 
York, 23, 23d street, et Boston, 144 Tremont street: C. 
Schoenhof. Price, 75 cts. 

This is the first of the valuable series of textbooks in French, 
prepared by the founder of the well-known Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages and author of the Berlitz Method. By this method, the prin- 
ciples of the language are explained, and the grammar interwoven 
with the instruction. The early stages of instruction are based on 
object teaching, and in the second part they consist of attractive ex- 
ercises, dialogues, descriptions, anecdotes, poetry, letters, etc., 
which acquaints the student, by easy steps, and enables him to ex- 
press himself readily and accurately in speaking the lauguage, and 
also prepares him to read it readily. he first book contains a 
series of lessons and exercises of rare excellence, Every teacher and 
student of the French language will find it full of suggestiveness as 
to the methods, and a safe guide in taking the first steps in ac- 
quiring its ready use. Homer B, Sprague says of this system, 
‘“*T have never seen elsewhere equally good instruction to young 
students in French and German. It is hard work for the teacher, 
but the proficiency of the pupils is surprising and delightful. 
There is a happy combination of oral instruction and conversation, 
wholly in the foreign languages with the script hand and the 
printed text.’’ 

Tue Leapine Facts or Eneuish History. By D. 
H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 409 pp., 74 x 5. 
Price, $1.25. 

The school board that attempts to reduce the time or lessen the 
zeal for English history, places itself athwart the tendency of the 
life of America to-day. hile we have no sympathy with the En- 
glish-you-know style of speaking and writing, the fact remains that 
the present awakened literary and historic interest is developing a 
universal desire to know more of the nation from which America 
received much that is best in her intellectual, moral, and industrial 
life. ‘The author, in this revised edition, improves upon what was 
well-nigh perfect before, by giving in a usable, retainable form, 
so much of English history as our children must know. 


GerRALDINE: A oF THE St. Lawrence. 
lustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 316 pages, 8} x 6. 
Price, $3.50, 

This presentation edition of this strangely popular poem that has 
held the hearts of it readers for many years is most welcome. Few 
poems in America have held just the place that this has held. _Its 
authorship has not been known. On several occasions the literary 
papers have announced the discovery of its authorship only to have 
a prompt denial of the truthfulness of the report. There is 
evidently a purpose on the part of the author for reasons personal, 
not to have the identity known. The dedication preserves the 
strangest silence : 

** To one 
Who shall be nameless,’’ 


It bears strong resemblance to ‘‘ Lucile,”’ and ny have 
thought the authorship the same, but this has been authoritatively 
denied. The introduction states that the work was determined 
upon years before the publication of *‘ Lucile’? which was in 
1860. No young author, therefore, has written it. The author 
has evidently written much else. It isthe work of a practiced hand, 
of one who has a keen eye for poetical effect. The story is purely 
American, and the places are so definitely looated as to make illus- 
tration easy. A special artist has been over the entire route taken 
by the hero of the poem and has made drawings of localities along 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, and these elegant sketches 
with other illustrations expressive of the passion and sentiment of 
the work have been exquisitely executed under direct supervision of 
A. V.S. Anthony. The book is beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound in cloth. 

Wuo Savep Tue Sure AnD Tue MAN or 
By ‘‘ Jak author of ‘‘ Birchwood’’ etc. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth,5ix 7. Price $1.25. 

This tasteful volume contains two good stories, and all the more 
interesting as the author in the preface vouches for their being 
truthful narratives. ‘‘Who Saved The Ship”’ isa record of the expe- 
riences of the boy ‘‘ Rob’’ who ‘‘ went to sea,’’ leaving behind a 
devoted mother and loving, heroic sister. The boy soon learned 
that going to sea was not all ‘‘fun.’’ He suffered seasickness, and 
shipwreck, and passed through terrible suffering and finally 
reached his home and found his noble sister had saved his mother’s 
house by her heroic self-sacrifices. ‘‘ The Man of The Family ’’ 
in which is narrated the efforts of ‘‘ Jerry’’ who provided for his 
widowed mother and sisters, by his courage and perseverance. 
Such stories as these stimulate young men and women to noble 
deeds in behalf of others. They are worth a thousand times more 
than books of mere fiction, to arouse and put into action those 
high moral qualities that lead to victories, 


at Homer, “ Way Down upon de Swanee 


Ribber”’ Written and Composed by Stephen Collins Foster. 
Illustrated by Copeland, boston: Ticknor & Co, 8} x 6}. 
Price, $1.50. 


We have never seen a book, within reasonable cost, that makes 
so exquisite a gift to any lover of music as this. The artist has 
left nothing to desire in the facial expression of his characters. 
Whoever has heard Christine Nilsson, or Annie Louise Cary Ray- 
mond sing ‘‘ Way Down upon de Swanee Ribber,’’ owes it to him- 
self to look through this book again and again, and he will find 
that, high as is the inspiration under the singer’s magic touch ; 
these pages match those emotions with the artist’s touch. Cope- 
land will hereafter have a place with the author of this wonderful 
poem and the greater artists who have rendered it for the millions. 
Some Tuines Asproap. By Alexander McKenzie. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, 74 x5. 469 pp., with index. 

While traversing the beaten track from New York to Ireland, 
and Norway, thence to Italy, Greece, and the Holy Land, Dr. 
McKenzie discovered some new things to write about, which had 
not been said by previous travelers, at least not as well said. He 
was a close observer in Belfast, Glasgow, and Newcastle; he en- 
tered Norway by way of Bergen, passed a day on the Hardanger 
Fjord, and glanced at Ulvik, Eide, and other places while on the 
way to Christiania. A rapid journey carried him across the 
country to the lake region of northern Italy, the description of 
which fills a chapter. ‘To and through Athens with- its ruins and 


tion of the work records the author’s experiences in Damascus, 
Banias and Tiberias, Jerusalem and its suburbs. - 
The book is supplied with a good index, and lovers of travels will 
find in its well-filled pages much new matter and many old things 
freshly restated. 


TaNnGLewoop TALEs ror Giris AND Boys. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. [Illastrated by George Wharton Edwards. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 190 pages, 10} x 8. 
Price, $2.50. 

This ‘‘ Wonder Book ”’ is as wonderful in its artistic reproduc- 
tion as in its ever-fresh literary surprises. The style of illustra- 
tion is effective, atid all the more effective from its delicacy and 
rarity in lithographic effect. There are thirty-three beautiful 
illustrations; and the paper, print, and binding are in perfect har- 
mony with the illustrative art. 


InGLestpE Ruarmms: VERSES iN THE DiALEcT OF BURNS. 
By J. E. Rankin. New York: John B. Alden; 184 pages, 
74x4}. Price, 50 cents. 

It must have taken some courage for Dr. Rankin to write in the 
dialect of Burns. Probably no other American could have done it 
so gracefully. He has been one of the busiest of men, having 
always had a large parish, with no end of social claims upon his 
time; has been uniformly drawn upon by the literary and religious 
press east and west, editorially and otherwise; but believing that 
change was recreation and rest, it has been a relief from his many 
cares to write ‘‘The Auld Scotch Mither,”’ ‘‘ Nae Knee-bairn,”’ 
“The Ayrshire Ploughman,’’ ‘‘The Wee-bit Bairn,’’ ‘‘ My Ain 
Gudewife,’’ and sixty other dialect poems. It is recreation for us 
to read them, and we are grateful that so busy a man has found 
the writing of them a delight. 


New Farry Tares rrom Brentano. ‘Told in English 
by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, and Pictured by F. Carruthers 
Gould. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 261 pp., 8} x7. 
Price, $1.50. a 

The imagination of the American child never needed to be more 
healthily fed and directed than now, and there has been no time in 
these later years when there was so little hope of its being so stim- 
ulated and fed. If we are to take from the child a hunger for the 
vicious dime novel, ‘‘ blood and thunder literature,’? we must feed 
his imagination with the harmless; and these fairy tales by their 
unique style, colored illustrations, unexpected turns of expression, 
eute names, homely associations, with the frequent introduction of 
a jingling rhyme, have every element for entertaining the little 
people. 

A Ssort History or Arcurrecrure. By Arthur 

Lyman Tuckerman. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 168 

.» 8$ x 5}. Price, $1.50. 

NA one who has not tried to find in brief and available form, a 
history of Architecture knows how important is the issue of this 
volume. We have recently had occasion to ransack the bookstores 
for such a volume, and we could find nothing reliable and complete 
that was not too elaborate for the time at our disposal, and too ex- 
pensive for our means. But here is a work inexpensive, complete, 
and easily used. If every one who needs such a work can know of 
its publication, it will take several volumes to supply the immedi- 
ate demand. 


Ran Away FROM THE DutcH; OR BorRNEO FROM SouTH 
To Nortu. By M.T. H. Perelaer. ‘Translated by Maurice 
Blok, and adapted by A. P. Mendes. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 376 pp., 84 x6. Price, $2.25. 

A beautifully printed well-illustrated story of travel in a strange 
land, with abundanee of adventure, much fun, and no end of 
information. 


Pen Porrraits or LirerAary WomEN. By Themselves 
and Others, (2 vols.) Edited by Helen Gray Cone and 
Jeanette L. Gilder, with Biographical Sketches by the former. 
New York: Cassell & Co. For gale in Boston by Estes and 
Lauriat. 7} x5. Price, $3.00. 

This is one of the happiest thoughts in the line of brief biogra- 
phy that has yet been conceived. The names of the editors area 
guarantee of the worth of the volumes. These sketches deal with 
important facts in the life of Hannah More, Frances Burney 
(Mme. D’Arblay), Mary Wollstonecraft (Godwin), Mary W. 
Godwin (Shelley), Mary Lamb, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Blessington, Mary Russell Mitford, Harriet 
Martineau, Aurore Dudevant (George Sands), Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Margaret Fuller (Ossoli), Charlotte Bronté, Emily 
Bronté, and Marian Evans Cross (George Eliot). 


Tne Boy TRAVELLERS ON THE Congo. Adventures of 
two youths in a journey with Henry M. Stanley ‘‘ Through the 
Dark Continent.’” By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 463 pp., 9x7. Price, $3.00. 

@ If Henry M. Stanley has made a fortune by his ‘‘ Through the 
Dark Continent,”’ for the scholar, then Thomas W. Knox ought 
to make a double fortune by this matchless volume, which focuses 
between effectively artistic covers, an account, illuminated by 425 
illustrations, of everything to be seen, heard, known, or thought of 
this land, the people, animals, habits, customs, traditions, imple- 
ments, and homesonthe Congo. Happy the school whose teacher 
and committee are sufficiently advanced in wisdom and generosity to 
furnish such supplementary reading as this would be. 


Tur AMERICAN Hanpy Boox. How to Amuse 
Yourself and Others. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 474 pp., 8x6. $3.00. 
It is a rare luxury to be able to say, with a realizing sense of all 

it implies, that we have never seen or conceived of a book so beau- 
tiful, so ingenious, so well calculated to entertain and delight girls 
of all ages as this. It is arranged for use in spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter. It has forty-two chapters taking up every 
conceivable thing indoors and out, useful and entertaining, inviting 
and instructive. There are hundreds of illustrations showing how 
to do nearly everything under the sun. 


A Mopern Instance. By William D. Howells. Bos. 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Paper, 514 pp., 7x 44. Price, 50 cente. 
Like many other publishers this flourishing house responded to 

the growing demand for inexpensive editions of the best current 

literature, and began several months ago to issue a “ paper series ”’ 
of choice reading. The volume before us is No. 18 of that series. 

lhe book is printed from large, clear type, on fair paper, is of a 


Tue OF Lire. Aad John Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. |New York: John B. Alden, 
Cloth, 74gx4. 107 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

‘* The Pleasures of Life’’ has found a reception such as rarely 
comes to any book of essays, such as we had come to fear would 
not be given another book. It is needless to advise its reading, 
for it is one of the books that will be read; but we cannot resist 
the temptation of thanking Mr. Alden for giving this book to the 
public well bound and well printed, for 25 cents. 


Serpex’s InpusTRIAL INsTRUCTION, translated by Miss 
Margaret K. Smith, of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School, is 
soon to be published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


A TRANSLATION of the tale on which Dumas founded his 
great romance, ‘* The Count of Monte Cristo,’’ will be appended 
to the five volume edition which the Routledges are to issue imme- 
diately. 

Harper & Broruers, New York, issue The Rose of 
Paradise, by Howard Pyle; illustrated. It being a detailed account 
of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in 
connection with the famous pirate, Edward England, in the year 
1720, off the Island of Juanna in the Mozambique Channel; writ 
by himself, and now for the first time published. 


Tue Boston School Supply Company, in the “ Boston 
School Series,”’ issues J. G. Wood’s Third Natural History Reader, 
abundantly and skillfully illustrated. This book mekes the very 
best of supplementary reading upon all the animals of the cat tribe, 
the dog tribe, the cud-chewers, and twenty other animals, from the 
elephant to the ant, from the ugly hippopotamus to the lovely 
butterfly. © 


D. C. Heat & Co. will issue immediately two new 
numbers in their popular series of ‘* Monographs on Education.’’ 
Prof. F. C. Woodward writes on ‘‘ English in the Schools,’ and 
Prof. Ernest W. Huffeut on ‘‘ English in the Preparatory Schools,’’ 
This firm also announce a ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,’’ by Prof. 
C, A. Waldo. 


Cus. ScRIBNER’s Sons publish “The Ethical Import 
of Darwinism,’’ by Jacob Gould Schurman, ($1.50). It treats 
first of the Science of Modern Ethics; it then presents an exposi- 
tion of Darwinism both relatively and absolutely; it then inter- 
prets Darwinism, considers its relation to morals; and finally 
makes application of the ethical speculations of Darwinism and 
their development with reference to the moral life in the famil 
and society of to-day and to-morrow. For sale in Boston by C. W. 
Whiting. 

Porter & Coates publish ‘The Heart of Merrie 
England’’ ($1.75), by Rev. James S. Stone, D. D., a delightful 
and thoughtful record of travels in the Mother Country, with 
sketches of persons and places which cannot fail of interest. It 
touches upon the quaint and curious; there are rare word-pictures 
descriptive of scenery; no end of stories of fascinating interest ; 
glimpses of customs, old and new; and revived legends. It is a 
book to be read and enjoyed anywhere at any time. 


Ouiver Optic who cannot touch pen to paper without 
a certain fascination for boys, has done the youth of the country no 
greater service, than in telling the story of General Grant’s life and 
services, in his inimitable way. This book, “‘ Oar Standard 
Bearer,’’ was written originally in 1868 with all the fervor of the 
immediate memories of the war. It comes to us now, with illustra- 
tions by Thomas Nast, at a time when it will have greater interest 
pd ove. than at its first appeararce. Published by Lee & Shep- 

> ton. 


Horace E. Scupper, historian, literary critic, and a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education has written for 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., a volume of ‘‘ Folk Stories’’ for the 
home and supplementary reading. He has put himself in the 
child’s place, has thought out the stories as a child would do, and 
has told them for the child’s pleasure. He has taken the classic 
** Folk Stories’’ and has recast them so as to give them much of 
the fascination of new stories. We have been just enough of a boy 
again to enjoy Mr. Seudder’s ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’ ‘‘ Cinderella,”’ 
** The Sleeping Beauty in the Woods,”* ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,’’ 
‘Jack and the Bean Stalk,’’ and ‘* Little Red Riding Hood.”’ 


Hoveuton, Mirriin, & Co. publish “Victorian Poets,” 
($2.25), by Edmund Clarence Stedman. It is quite a stretch of 
imagination that would make the Victorian age one of poetry. 
When we see the Elizabethan age and that of the Victorian in 
poetic history, our curiosity is aroused. Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings are the names that come instinctively to the ordinary mind in 
this connection; yet into this period comes Thomas Hood and 
Walter Savage Landor. If the volume eontained nothing but its 
chapter upon the Brownings it would be valuable, but Mr. Sted- 
man finds quite an array of talent in the general choir. The great 
value of the book, however, is in the way it touches these poets’ 
contemporaries in various fields, and introduces to us many social, 
political, and economic questions that have arisen during the last 
half a century. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Les Miserables (Parts IV. and V.) by Victor Hugo.— . i 
Gentilhomme; by Alfred M. Cotte; price,-20 com New von vill. 
ams a gale in Boston Carl Schoenhof. 

obriquets an cknames ; 
ton & 8; by Albert R. Frey; price, $3.00. Bos 

Jomplete German Manual; by Wesl 4 -D.; 

ecitations for Christmas; selected and arran ret 
Holmes ; price, 25 cents. Indianapolis: Charles 

a Soper Chemistry; by J. rman Steele. New York: A. 8. 

International Education Series: ; P 
rich Froebel. New York: D. — 

Sermons Preached in St. Georges ; by W. 8. Rainsford; price, $1.25. 
~——Blue Jackets of 1812; by Willis J. Abbot. New York: d, 
Mead, & Co. For sale in Boston by Little, Brown, & Co 

_Historic Girls ; E. S. Brooks. Sketch of American Finances 
1789-1835; by John Watts Kearny. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Pleasures of Life; by Sir John Lubbock ; price, $1.00. London 
sale in Boston by Willard Small. 
York: Harper & Brothers - Clark Russell; price, 25 cents. New 

man Nature and Othe $ ; 
atural System of Elocution and Oratory. founded on an Analysis 
of the Human Constitution; by TI ; ; 
price, $2.00. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


couvenient size, and will be very welcome to those who want read- 
ing but cannot afford the cost of more expensive covers. The | 
story, which appeared six years ago, is familiar, and the readers of 
the JOURNAL need not be told that it ranks as one of the author’s' 


temples takes a chapter; then on to tinople. A large por- 


best romances, j 


Rob Koy; by Sir Walter Scott; price, 70 cents. Bo 
rica ston: Ginn & Co. 
ological History ip Edward Hull; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: 
‘Lyrics Co; For sale in Boston by Damrell & Upham. 
of i bert ays, and Romances from the Poetic and Dramatic Works 
price, 60 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. an; by Vineet; 
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_CALIFORNIA.—At the last teachers’ examina- 
tion — twelve certificates were re- 
newed, and six first grade and one second grade 
— ‘on examination. 

e total weight of the Lick telephone is esti- 
mated at thirty-five tons. ‘ 
Professor Wm. T. Welcker, ex-state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and formerly profes- 
sor of mathematics and military tactics in the State 
University, has presented a petition to the regents of 
the university asking for the appointment of pres- 


ident of the univertity to fill the place to be vacated | Beloi 


by the resignation of Dr. Holden. The petition is 
signed by a large number of public men and 
prominent citizens. 

The Pioneer Kindergarten Society netted $800 
at its recent benefit entertainment. 


CoLtorapo.—J. L. Jeffrey is an assistant in 
the Coal Creek schools. He is from the Valparaiso 
Normal School, and will soon win his way toa 
more impor:ant position. 

There are twenty-four students in the college 
classes of the State School of Mines,—twice the 
number enrolled last year. A very expensive 
part of mining has been for owners of new mines 
to determine what methods of treatment to apply 
to different ores. Oftentimes after expensive 
machinery was in place, it failed to reduce the ore. 
The School of Mines will soon treat ores in bulk, 
and thereby determine the method of treatment 
required by ores of new mines. 


Territorial Editor, W. R. TR1iGG@s8, Dell Rapids. 

DAKOoTA.—Prof. J. F. Walsh, of the Sioux 
Falls Baptist College, was married recently. 

Prof. J. C. Collister, a member of the territorial 
Board of Education, is doing institute work in 
Aurora County. He is aided by Miss Kate 
a a graduate of the Iowa State Normal 

ool, 

The Madison Normal School begins its fall term 
under favorable conditions. The new faculty is a 
strong one, and the course of study has been ar- 
ranged in accordance with the new law of the 
Board of Education. Both normal and profes- 
sional certificates are to be granted hereafter. 

While many of the large rn cities are ques- 
tioning indastrial training in the public schools, 
enterprising Dakota is attempting a practical solu- 
tion of the problem, The little city of Brookings 
has established a manual training department in 
connection with its high school. It is under the 
charge of Prof. F. W. Decker, and results already 
obtained promise well for the success of the exper- 
iment. 

Commissioner Atkins’ decision, prohibiting the 
use of the vernacular in the Indian mission schools 
of Dakota, is meeting with great opposition, not 
only from the Indians, but also from the mission 
teachers. 

INDIANA.—Miss Mary G. Taylor, of the Peru 
High School, has been elected to the Terre Haute 
High School at an advanced salary. 

John C, Branner, Ph.D., of the State Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, has issued, in pamphlet form, 
the statistical articles on the railways of Brazil, 


KANSAS.—Program of the Kansas State Teach. | 


ers’ Association, to be held at Topeka, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Thursday, Dee. 27, 28, and 20: 
TUESDAY EVENING, DEc. 27. 

ao Meeting at 7:30 o’clock, at Representative 


Address of Welcome ; Rev. F. 8. McCabe. Re- 
sponse ; Dr. P. J. Williams. Annual Address; by 
e President of the Association. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DEC. 28. 


Union Meeting. 
* The Public School System as Affected by Foreign 
Emigration;” H. A, Goebin, Baldwin. ‘ Training 


for Citizenship;”’ D. C. Tillotson, Topeka. The De- 
acne = the Common School System;” F. H. Clark, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 28. 


COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOL SECTION, 
J. E. Klock, Emporia, President. 
Education of the Working Classes ;”’ J. M. Bloss, 
Topeka. “ Arithmetic, — Better Methods of Teach- 
ing ; . H. Owen, Salina. “ Evil Literature 
Amongst our School Children, — Methods of Opps 
ing; . W. Kendrick, Eureka. “ Reading vs. Elo- 
cution;” Ida A. Ahlborn, Baldwin City. 
NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 
C. M. Light, Chanute, President. 

“Place and Value of a Model School;” Miss 
L. J. Stephenson, Emporia. ‘Music in the Public 
Schools Wm. MeDonald, Lawrence. “A Normal 
School Training not the Only Essential Qualification 
of a Teacher;” W. A. Evans, Leavenworth. 


COLLEGE SECTION, 
James Marvin, Lawrence, President. 

“The Utility of Latin and Greek in the Study of 
the Sciences;” John M. Reid, Hiawatha. ‘The 
Elective System in Colleges: ’? Duncan Brown, High- 
land. “The Encouragement and Restraint to be 
given to Athletics in Colleges;’” Wm. Bishop, Salina, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION, 
J. H. Lawhead, President. 

* Kansas School Laws Compared with School Laws 
of Other States ;” J. H. Lee, Manhattan. ‘ Regular 
Attendance of Pupils in Country Schools,—How Best 
Secured;” Miss Mary Chamberlain, Iola. “ What 
Should the Se ge Superintendent Consider in the 
Formation and Alteration of School Districts;” J. 
Adams, Lyndon. “The County Superintendent’s 
Duty as to Instruction upon ‘the Effects of Alcoholic 
Stimulants and Narcotics upon the Human System ;” 
H. A. Brundidge, Fredonia. 


THURSDAY MORNING, DEC, 29. 


* Education an Inspiration, not a Drill;” Jas. H. 
Canfield, Lawrence. ‘‘ Multiplicity of Universities 
and Colleges ;”’ D. E. Sanders, Fort Scott. 
Lickin’, no Larnin’;” John Dietrich, Burlingame. 
* The Child’s Environment,—How it Controls 
The Power of the Teacher Over It;”” P. J. W 
Lawrence. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 29. 


COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOL SECTION, 
J. E. Klock, President. 

Certificating Teachers ;” John McDonald, To- 
eka. ‘* History,—Past and Current,—How to Teach 
n Common and Graded Schools;” E. G. Dewey, 

Moline. ‘ How and What to Teach in Physigogy 4 
Miss A. L. Dicklow, Ottawa. ‘ Teaching or Telling, 
—Which ?” Buel T. Davis, Anthony. 


NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 
C. M. Light, President. 

* Half Day Sessions for Secondary Schools;” E. 
Stanly, Lawrence. ‘‘ Grading by State Law;’’ J. N. 
Wilkinson, Emporia. ‘“ Relation of the High School 
to the Community ;”’ J. W. Cooper, Newton. 

COLLEGE SECTION, 
James Marvin, President. 

“The High School as a College Preparatory;” O. 
E. Olin, Manhattan. ‘Man or Specialist, — Which, 
and Which First;” F. H. Snow, Lawrence. ‘ Col- 
lege Journalism,—Should it be Subjected to Faculty 
Censorship ?” Geo. T. Fairchild, Manhattan. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION, 
J. H. Lawhead, President. 
“ How can Better Instruction in Arithmetic be Se- 


illiams, 


reprinted from the Railway Age, with notes and 
additions. | 

Thomas A. Gossett, superintendent of Hendricks 
County, is out in one of the most practical manua's | 
of the year. 

The Parke County Teachers’ Association meets 
at Rockville Thanksgiving week, with Colonel | 
Parker as one of the lecturers. 

De Pauw University has an enrollment, so far, 
of nearly seven hundred students. 

The Rose Polytechnic Institute has 109 students 
this year. 

Geo. W. Bass, supervising ‘principal of the In- 
dianapolis schools, has recently issued a popular 
little book entitled Stories for Opening Exercises 


in Schools. 


cured ;” D. 8S. Pence, Wichita. ‘‘ When Should’ 
County Superintendents hold Educational Meetings ? 
How can such Meetings be made most Beneficial ?”’ 
J. 8. Ford, Abilene. What should be the Aim of 
Teachers’ Meetings ? What should the County 8u- 
rintendent do to make such Meetings Success- 
ul ?” ©. E. Hitchcock, Wellington. what 
tent should Instruction be given in Civics in Common 
Schools ?” by L. V. Bailey, Garnett. 
MIssOURI.—Professor Amadon, the new pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Drury College, is a grad- 
uate of Williams, classof °82. Hehas taken the 
post-graduate course in Harvard, and has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Rev, Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas 
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actual perception. 


| You Like 


MADE BY 
JOHN Rogers, 860 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 


Every complete system of education must pro- 
vide for the culture of all the varied faculties of 
the human mind. Objects should be employed 
with a view to call into systematic exercise the ob- 
serving faculties, to cultivate the senses, to train 
the powers of perception, and give the mind 
clear and vivid ideas, Among the agencies re- 
quired for this purpose, art education furnishes 
the materials for training the student to discrim- 
inate between what is crude and ugly and what 
is beautiful and esthetic. In the elementary 
schools the value of object-teaching is now uni- 
versally recognized as a means of affording to 
the mind the power to grasp ideas from objects by 
In the realm of the higher 


im,—| schools, we believe that the attention should also 


be concentrated upon concrete things on which 
the senses can be profitably exercised. 

For instance, in the teaching of Shakespeare’s 
works, nothing could be more valuable in the 
classroom than the artistic groups of statuary 
made by John Rogers. In no way could the 
** Trial Seene’’ from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ”’ 
be so vividly presented to the mind as by showing 
- the pupils the faithful 
representation of Antonio, 
Bassanio, Portia, and Shy- 
lock, when he exclaims: 
** Ts it so nominated in the 
bond??? Or the scene in 
the play of *‘ Othello,’’ 
when Cassio is found in- 
terceding with Desde- 
mona, in the garden, by 
Iago and Othello, urging 
her to aid in restoring 
him to Othello’s good 
graces. Jealous Iago excites the husband’s sus- 

icions by exclaiming, ‘‘ Ha! I like not that.’ 

he same realistic impressions are conveyed to 
the mind by the groups of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ ; 
and ‘‘ The Wrestlers,’’ from the drama of ‘ As 
The scene in the play of ‘‘ King 
Lear,”’ between the King and Cordelia, in the 
presence of the ‘‘ Doctor’’ and ‘‘ Kent,’’ if studied 
with this group in sight, could never be for- 
gotten. 

The genius of this American artist is equally 
well shown in the groups illustrating ‘‘ American 
Literature,’’ as shown in the design from Long- 
fellow’s poem of the ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” representing John Alden and Priscilla, 
at the moment when she said, in tremulous voice, 
** Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’ and 


also in the three groups of Rip Van Winkle, 
** On the Mountain,’’ ‘‘ At Home,” and “ Re- 
turned,’ from Washington Irving’s famous 
Sketch-Book. In the study of American history, 
also, Mr. Rogers’ groups furnish object-lessons of 
historic events of great importance, like ‘* The 
Council of War,” in which President Lincoln, hold 
ing before him a map of the campaign, with Sec- 
retary Stanton standing at his side, is listening to 
General Grant as he explains his plan of opera- 
tions. ‘‘ The Union Refagees’’; “ The Returned 
Volunteer”’ ; ‘‘ Taking the Oath,’’ and ‘‘ Drawing 
Rations’’ ; “‘ The Wounded Seout”’; ‘‘ The Fug- 
itive’s Story,’’ in the presence of Garrison, 
Beecher, and Whittier, the poet; and many oth- 
ers, of a general and miscellaneous character, 
which teach valuable lessons and furnish, at the 
same time, tasteful and artistic ornaments for the 
home and schoolroom. 

As the time approaches for making holiday 
gifts, we would respectfully suggest that the pu- 
pils of every high school, academy, and seminary 
in the land make a small contribution and place 
one or more of these groups in the classroom, 
For presents among friends, nothing could be 
more suitable. These groups have a world-wide 
reputation, and are made of a clay-colored ma- 
terial, and when soiled may be easily cleans d 
with soap and water. Each group is packed sep- 
arately in saw-dust when sent to a distance, the 
base standing at the bottom of the box, and a 
label on the box gives directions for opening. 
There are many subjects among these groups spe- 
cially calculated to interest teachers and students, 
and we heartily commend them to our readers. 

Orders can be sent with the price of the Group, 
directed to JoHN RoGErs, 860 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and they will be forwarded by 
freight or express, as directed. 


THE special offer of The Youth's Companion, 
which we have published, includes the admirable 
double holiday numbers for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, with colored covers and full-page pict- 
ures, twenty pages each. These, with the other 
weekly issues to January 1, 1888, will be sent free 
to all new subscribers who send $1.75 for a year’s 
subscription to January, 1889. The Companion 
has been greatly enlarged, is finely illustrated, and 
no other weekly literary paper gives so much for 
so low a price. 


A DEEP MYSTERY. 

Wherever you are located you should write to 
Hallett & Co.. Portland, Maine. and receive free,* 
full information about work that you can do and 
live at home, making thereby from $5 to-$25 and 
upwards daily. Some have made over $50 ina 
day. Allisnew. Hallett & Co. will start you, 
Capital not needed. Either sex. All ages. No 
class of working people have ever made money so 
fast heretofore. Comfortable fortunes await 
every worker. All this seems a deep mystery to 
you, reader, but send along your address and it 
will be cleared up and proved. Better not delay ; 
now is the time. 


— A little boy at a village school had written 
the word ‘‘psalm’’ in his copybook, and acci- 
dentally blotted out the initial ‘‘p’’ with his 
sleeve. His little sister sitting at his side burst 
into tears over the disaster, but the spelling re- 
former defianily exclaimed: ‘‘ What if I did 
leave him out? He didn’t spell nothing, and what 
was the good of him ?’’—Presbyterian Journal, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND WEAKNESS OF 
THE ALIMENTARY CANAL, 

Dr. E. M. GAvirt, Toledo, O., says: “Itisa 
valuable remedy in nervous prostration and weak- 


ness of the alimentary canal.’’ 


Just Published. 


NEW 
GRAMMARS 


fA GERMAN GRAMMAR for Schools 


beginner, and sufficiently systematic and complete for 
the advanced scholar, yet within reasonable limits of 
size and price. 
many of the schools had opened, in less than three 
weeks it has been adopted in more than forty colleges 
and schools, including Universit 
sity of California, University o 
. dover, Lawrenceville Academy, &c. 


and Colleges, based on the Public School German 
Grammar of Prof. Meissner, by Epwarp §8. 
JOYNES, of the South Carolina College. $1.25. 

It is sufficiently elementary and progressive for the 


Although the book was issued after 


of Michigan, Univer- 
Virginia, Phillips An- 


nary student of 
Italian Janguage of yee It has already been in- 
troduced as the text-book ir 

Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, Harvard Annex, ete. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by C. H. Granp- 


GENT, Tutor in Modern Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Price, 80 cents. 


into 120 es all the grammar that the ordi- 
Italian needa. It represents the 


Harvard, Yale, Johns 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by J. M. D. 
MEIKELJOHBN, Prof. of Pedagogy, University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. Price, 80 cents, 

All who have seen it apees of it almost as highl 
as F. A. Waterhouse, Prin. of English High School, 
Boston, who pegs : “T wish to say voluntarily that I 
consider Prof. Meikeljohn’s book on English the best 
book on the subject I ever saw.”’ 


Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


j for 
The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATOHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox II., the Third Step; Boox III., the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- | 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making | 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hieu Boston. 


EDGE TOOLS OF SPEECH. By M. 
tnd M. AB 
encyclopzedia of quotations, the brightest sayings 0 
the wies, and famous. Invaluable for debating soci- 
eties, writers, and public speakers. A treasure for 
libraries. 
GENIUS EIN SUNSHINE & SHADOW. 
By M. M. BALLovu. $1.50. A book 
of piquant anecdotes about the world’s heroes, sages, 
yalue. Either book sent on receipt of price 
we TICKNOR & CO,, Boston, - 


MAGLOTT’S 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


Third Revised Edition. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TREATISE 


ON 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 
And containing many things not found in an ordinary 
letely indexed. An invaluable aid 
ng a thorough knowledge of 


bject. 
a ma es a most valuable Reference Book with any 


series of Geographi 


es. 
A most charming feature of this book is the numer- in 


ous and complete Statistical Tables, its Systematic 
Outlines, entirely different order of arran ement 
from other books, the Natural Curiosities given in 
counection with each country, and many other valu- 
le things. 
= 450 ~ 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. 
Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. Address 
L. J. KEMP, Publisher, ADA, OHIO. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, et out, 
Club & Parlor. Best out. 
PLAYS 


ogue 


FISHER’S 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. Saormaxer, A. M. 


ENLARCED. 
The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 

“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, givin brief cogeiceraten to all 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response ta the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
e body of the work. 

PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, ~ $1.25 
To teachers for examination, - 1.00 

are the prices direct, and not throug e 
urther particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
0, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


eew 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - - © 

PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - + .35 

“ 2. Barly England, to the Year 1154, - 40 

“ 3. Middle ts 1154 to 1603, - - 60 

“ 4, Modern “ 1603 to 1884, ~- + .60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

FIRST READER, - - - - = © *. 2 

THIRD 


YOU can save money by address- 
ing a postal card to the New 
England Publishing Co., Boston, for our 


List, 1887-88. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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City, is being strongly urged to take the presidency 
Dra 


at ry N. B. Henry, who now occupies the chair 
of Pedagogy in the University of North Carolina, 
is to deliver a lecture at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation next Jane. Former students and friends 
of Professor Henry will take great pleasure in 
again seeing and hearing him. 


State Editor, GRO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINOIS.—Miss Mary 
port, is in charge of the Cairo High School for the 
fourth consecutive year. Miss Sarah H. Risley, 
of Joliet, for several years in charge of the gram- 
mar school in the Stafford building at Cairo, has 
been promoted to the principalship of the Douglas 
School. 

The new high school building at Rock Island 
was formerly opened on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 
1. The exercises consisted of prayer by Rev. I. 
W. Read, music by Mrs. J. F. Robinson, remarks 
by the president of the board, J. J. Reimers, 
responses by W. H. Gest and H. C. Connelly. 
The people of Rock Island are justly proud of 
their new building. It was built in accordance 
with the plans of its principal, W. H. Hatch, and 
is a model of convenience. The cost, all told, as 
the building now stands, including new furniture, 
is $27,500. Superintendent Kemble and Principal 
Hatch have our hearty congratulations. 

The Paris schools have enrolled 900. Speaking 
of the Edgar County Teachers’- Association, the 
Paris Beacon says: ‘‘Our city superintendent, 
Prof. A. Harvey, made a happy hit by the very ex- 
cellent and attractive manner in which he pre- 
sented his chosen theme, history. Mr. Harvey is 
among the eminent educators of the state, and has 
on hand, at all times, an inexhaustible supply of 
comprehensive and popular methods, which will 
doubtless prove a great benefit to the Association.”’ 


MICHIGAN.—Mr. E. C. Thompson, who was 
succeeded at Albion by L. C. Hall, is now at Sag- 
inaw. 

State Editor, LkRoy D. Brown, Reno. 

NEVADA.—The Hon. W. C. Dorey, who suc- 
ceeded Charles S. Young as state superintendent 
of public instruction, will hold a State Teachers’ 
Institute at Reno during Thanksgiving week. 
Prof. Joseph O'Connor, of San Francisco, will be 
one of the instructors. 

Prof. J. W. McCammon, ex-principal of the 
Preparatory Department of the State University, 
is pursuing a post-graduate course of study at 
Harvard. He made many friends on this coast. 
«His Excellency, Governor C. C. Stevenson, is 
the president of the State Board of Education. 

A schoel district has been formed in the new 
town of Union. 

On and after the first Monday in January, 1889, 
district attorneys, in addition to their respective 
duties, will be ex-officio county superintendents of 
schools in Nevada. The new law is understood to 


be an experiment. The friends of an efficient 
state system of public instruction hope to see a live 
educator at no distant day in charge of the 

of every county. 

New Yorx.—At Rochester, Primary Institutes 
will be held Noy. 19, Dec. 17, and Jan. 14 (1888). 
Intermediate Institutes will be held Dec. 3, Jan. 
21 (1888), and Feb. 18 (1888). Grammar Insti- 
tutes occur Dee. 10, Jan. 28 (1888), and March 3 


E. Pattison, of Free- ( 


1888). General Institutes will be held as follows : 
Feb. 11 (1888) and June 23 (1888). Farther par- 
ticulars may be had of Supt. S. A. Ellis. 


New Jersey.—The annual institute of the 
Atlantic County teachers, recently held, was a 
most excellent one. The actual work and the 
amount of permanent good done has rarely been 
surpassed in any similar gathering of teachers. 


City Supt. L. C. Albertson of Atlantic, Prof. |; 


Austin Apgar of the State Normal School of Tren- 
ton, Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, Dr. A 
R. Horn of Allentown, Pa., and others, partici- 
pated in the exercises. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The committee on appro- 

riations of the Philadelphia School Board ask for 
$250,000, to be expended on new schoolhouses for 
the lower grades, 

Prof. and Mrs. H. Carvill Lewis, of Philadel- 
phia, who spent two or three years on the Con- 
tinent in geological research, have arrived home. 

Father McTighe, the Catholic priest who cre- 
ated so much stir by being elected principal of 
one of the Pittsburg ward schools, has resigned. 
He has not yet given the reasons for the step, but 
he no doubt found the work more than he could 
attend to in addition to his other duties. 

Sewickley Academy opened with a larger num- 
ber than ever before (107). This is one of the 
results of thorough teaching in the past. 

Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, president of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, and member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, has been in Philadelphia 
on a visit. Mr. Curwen was a guest of Prof. D. 
Batchellor during his stay. He was most cor- 
dially received, and lectured before the Century 
Club on ‘‘ Musical Education.’’ He is a man of 
culture and enlarged views on educational ques- 
tions. He spent one afternoon in the Philadelphia 
Training School for Kindergartners, and expressed 
much pleasure and interest in his visit. He said 
he was happily surprised to find such ample pro- 
vision made for education in private institutions. 
Mr. Curwen is a genial man, and is delighted with 
America and Americans. 

The teachers of this state have been deprived of 
a chief excuse for absenting themselves from the 
county institute, for they will hereafter be paid 
their regular wages, providing these do not exceed 
two dollars a day, while attending such institutes. 

Prof. S. H. Miller, of Thiel College, Greenville, 
has been placed in charge of the signal service 
station lately established there. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
— At New Bedford the following gentlemen 
have been appointed a committee of the school 
committee to report two names, at least, for the 
rintendency : — Messrs. Dunbar, El- 


vacant su 
dridge, ashburn, Mathews, Howland, and 
Benjamin. The election of superintendent, it is 


expected, will occur on the first Monday in De- 
cember, and probably one of the two names re- 
ported by this committee will be selected. 

— The forty-third annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the Girls’ High School Building, West Newton 
street, Boston, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 25 and 


26. Program: 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 25. 
9.15.—Business Meeting. 
9.30.— “ English in Second Schools William 
R. Shipman, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric, Tufts Col- 


ege. 
10.30.—"* What the Public Demands from the Public 

joe ;” N. A. Calkins, Supt. of Schools, New York 
ity. 


11.30.—a. “The Care of Chi'dren;” Henry C. Har- 
don, Master of the Shurtleff School, Boston. (b) “The 
Care of Our Younger School Children ;” Ann E,. 
Newell, Alger Primary School, Boston. 

12.15.—Directors’ Meeting. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 
Pres., A. L. Goodrich, Prin. of High School, Saiem. 

2 00.—‘‘Can the Principles of Civil Government be 
Taught in Schools ?” Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 
Harvard 

3.00.—*Some Notes on the Secondary Schools in 
Europe ;” George A. Bacon, Ph.D., editor of the 
Academy, Syracuse, N. Y 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 
Pres , J.D. Billings, Master Webster Sch., Cambridge. 

2.00.—** Arithmetic in the Grammar School ;” F. 
A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

3.30 — ** Modifications Needed in the Grammar 
School Curriculum;” A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. of 
Schools, Springfield. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION, 
Pres., E. H. Davis, Supt. of Schools, Chelsea. 

2.00. — ** Language ;” Geo. I. Aldrich, Supt. of 
Schools, Quincy. 

3.00.—‘‘ Sight Reading ;” Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, 
Principal of the Broadway School, Chelsea. 

SATURDAY MORNING, NOV. 26. 

9.00. — Report of the Committee on Necrology;” 
Nathaniel T. Allen, Chairman. 

9.15 —* Grammar School Education: Report of the 
Committee on Educational Progress;” Ray Greene 
Huling, Chairman. 

10.00.—** Character as an Object of School Educa- 
at Ne Mrs. L. P. Hepkins, Supervisor of Schools, 

oston. 

11 00.— “‘ How to Secure the Better Preparation of 
Teachers;” Ellen Hyde, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, Framingham. 

12.00.—Business Meeting. 

12.30.—Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— A teacher’s meeting will be held at North 
Stonington, Friday, Nov. 18th, for the benefit of 
teachers of Griswold, Ledyard, Voluntown, Pres- 


ton, Stonington, and Groton. 


Morning session : address, “‘ Reading,’’ Hon. C. 

D. Hine, Hartford. ‘‘ Lauguage,” Wm. C. 
Bates, Canton. ‘Geography,’ I. F. Hall, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 
Afternoon session: ‘‘ Writing,’ C. F. Carroll, 
New Britain. ‘‘ Namber,’’ Supt. N. L. Bishop, 
Norwich. ‘‘ Physiology,’’ Prof. A. B. Morrill, 
New Britain. 

Evening session: ‘ Improvement of Schools,’’ 
Hon. C. D. Hine, Hartford. 

— A concise report of the meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association held at Willi- 
mantic on the 11th inst. will be published in our 
next issue. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Nav. 9 to Nov. 16.) 


— Virginia went Democratic. 

— Reappearance of cholera in Messina. 

— Dr. MeCosh of Princeton has resigned. 

— Release from arrest of General Boulanger. 
— Editor O’ Brien removed to the prison hospital. 
— Terrible floods in China. Thousands of lives 


lost. 
— Defeat of the Prohibition Amendment in 


Oregon. 

— Sir Charles Tupper returned to the Canadian 
Parliament. 

— Light earthquake shocks in Italy, southern 
Iceland, and Greece. 

— The English Parliament will not be convok 
until late in February. 
| — Secretary Lamar demands the retirement of 
Land Commissioner Sparks. 

— Grand reception in Boston to the British dep- 
utation op the Treaty of Arbitration. 

— An extra session of the Rhode Island legis- 
lature called to revise the State Constitution. 

—The doctors admit that the growth in the 
throat of Germany’s Crown Prince is a cancer. 

— Fifteen members of the Irish League sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment at bard labor. 

— Mrs. Howe, of Woman’s Bank fame, has 
failed in an attempt to swindle the people of 


Chicago. 

wg, Pomeroy, the child-murderer of Mas- 
sachusetts, made an attempt to blow up the prison 
in which he is confined. 

—Arumor in London to the effect that Lord 
Stanley of Preston will succeed the Marquis of 
Lansdowne as governor-general of Canada. 

— Anarchist Lingg committed suicide. The 
sentences of Fielden and Schwab commuted to 
imprisonment for life. The other four executed. 

— The Central Labor Union, Chicago, ordered 
cessation Of work, Nov. 11,—the anarchist’s 
fatal day. It will be made a memorial day each 


year. 

— Desperate fight in Trafalgar Square, London, 
last Sunday. About 4,000 policemen endeavored 
to disperse 100,000 people. Over 240 wounded. 


The military assisted. 


END STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 


Liberal commission given to local agents|¢3 


to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Addres¢ 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO 183, 185, 187*sWabash Ay. 


WANTED, 
By an A. M. of eastern college, a position to teach 
English Literature in Academy or College. Address 
ENG. LiT., 1017 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, 
A CYCLOSTYLE in good order : size 9x14, cost $12; 
used but five times.. Price reasonable. 
W. B. DIMON, SHELTON, Conn. 


WANTED. 
Parties having schools for sale will do well to ad- 
dress A, Box 67, Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


[Note additions from week to week.} 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and prpeteire in West, $1600 
(Fall’88) ; Principalship in far West. $1350 (Nov. ’87) ; 
Art Teacher in College, $700 (Jan.’8*) ; Mathematics 
in $2000 (Fall ’88); Natural History, College, 
$1800 (Dec. ’87); Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Col- 
lege, $800 (Nov. ’87); German, Greek, and Latin, 
College (German lady preferred), $700 (Fall ’88) ; 
Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public School. (Jan. 2) ; 
Governess two boys, German and French, (now); 
Primary teacher, Wis., (at once); Primary teacher, 


Minn., (at once). 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


OR SALE. School property and good school in op- 
eration. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 1403 N.19th St., Phila. 


CHRISTMAS 


OUR 


CARDS BY MAIL. 


CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 


m The assortment is unusually 7" e and fine, embracing the best 


cards that can be obtained. 
most wenderful bargains ever offered. 
orders, as many will certainly desire to re-order. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 


$3.50, 


with 


and 


ful 


No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for 


Frosted 
Wheat. 

Neo. 3.—Fer $1.00 and 6 ts for p 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Co.'s, 
also a souvenir booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection 
of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a 
Beautiful Four-Folding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5.— For $1.00 and 10 cents for 
Double Fringed Cards (not folded), each ina separate 
py ae together with a fine Folding Fringed Card, and 
a handsome 


ese packets will be found the 
We advise early 


and 40 cents for postage avd registering, and of the 


complete mime sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage and 

registering; or for a $5.00 order of these packets, any $1.00 

packet sent FREE. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 of L. 
Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, together 


Double Fringed Card and handsome Birthday Card. 


ostage: 10 large 
finer Cards from the above Publishers. also a Fine 
Card and a folding card cut in form of Sheaf of 


tage: A choice 


ostage: 10 


tin Card. 


No. 6.— For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 


: Neo. 7.— Fer $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 beauti- 


Folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Books, with 


Is Sunday a pleasant day in your home ? What do the children find to do in the afternoon ? “OUR 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ’’ is fall of interesting stories and pictures, such as bright, earnest boys and 
girls are fond of, and such as you would be glad to put into their hands on the Sabbath. The edi- 
tors, W. Bettes — ov as writers of juvenile litera- 
jure. @ paper is issued fortn . A. Wilde 25 fi treet, Mass. 
publishers of the Peloubet Series” of Lesson Helps. : 


The subscription price of OUR SUNDAY AFTERNOON is 50 cents a 5 
=> take it is in clubs of five, for then you get it at 40 cents, or $2.00 in Po “send 


é publishers at once for free sample copy. 
Among our contributors are Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Olive Thorne 


Miller, Margaret Sidney, Elaine Goodale, Rev. F. N. Peloubet, Emily Huntingdon Miller, M garet 
Sangster, and many other popular writers for youn le. OCR Suxpar AFTERNOON has 
— pod ow itself a permanent place in hoot a omes, East and West. Why not sub- 


To Subscribers of the Journal of Education. 
WHY NOT BY ordering your Periodicals for the 


SAVE MONEY coming year through us? 


g@- Send for our Clubbing List for 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


1887 and ’88, 


SES 


== 


eparegesete selections from best authors; retail price, 25 
and 50 cents each, and an enl Card 
the above cut by L. Prang 


No. 8.-BIBTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 


Neo. 9. SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. F 
Prang’s Cards, assorted. or 50 cemts: 20 cards, of Marcus Ward's, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Mand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 
each, for Christmas, Birthday, rsary, whi with and $1.00 
8. oe y, or Anntve which will be selected with care for different tastes and 


Ch Lith h © 
mete one Doskicn post ped ae & We., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


Better assortment, $2.00 
A very choice selection, no two alike $3.00 and 20 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope Wrappers transmission. 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888. These will be a. pad March ist. 
Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Paper by the P- We are the New England Agents for the Hurlburt 
the Beacon -) fl Linen Pa ound. Paper Wo., (established in 1822), and manufacturers of 


r (no better or more ele 
mus vo the consumer, we,are able always to give lowest possible prices,» Sample sheets paper. and 
to those taking orders for these papers with our card | pee recelptof 15 cemts, and special prices 


POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves). 
A preparation of Bose Leaf Petals combined with the choicest o: 
postpaid, 50 


fragrant for years. Per box, si b riemtal perfumes, which will remain 
packed and filled, price from 1,00 t¢ 85.00. cemts, In fine Japanese Jars, securely 


H, H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston, 
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NEW READERS. 


Now Primary Schools. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL BRILLIANT SERIES YET ISSUED. 


The publishers ask the attention of all teachers and educators to the first three num- 
bers of Hotmgs’ NEw READERS, as something worth seeing. No one interested in primary 
reading can fail of being pleased at sight with their many excellences; their bright- 
ness of type; neatness of illustration; natural gradation; and the happiest presentation 
yet made of the Word, Sentence, and Phonic Methods, all conspiring to render them 
unique and unexcelled, 

The high praise which these Readers have already received is not surprising, in 
view of their many charming and practical features. As a specimen opinion, we quote 
from the letter of the principal of a Normal school : 

“Of all the school readers I have yet seen, yours are the most 
beautiful, and our primary teachers say they are the best.” 

The low price of HotmMEs’ NEw READERS will be appreciated. Mailed for exami- 
nation: First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents. 


Teachers are also cordially invited to correspond with the Publishers concerning the following 


LEADING AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES. | VENABLE'S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Geography. CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies supplied by 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. a Fowles ae Oe, NY, $2 
(14 vols.).  - Lee & Shepard, Boston, vol) 1 00 
A Story of the Golden Age. - - - Oo Phila 4 
Geological History. - - - - ppincott Co, 
d their Works. - - - Vincent D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 
Authors an Russell Harper & Bros, N 25 

Phe PF inted thook. - - - - - - Bouchat Scribner & Welford, N Y, 2 4 
Birds and Blossoms and What the Poets Say of them. Bridges F A Stokes & Bro, NY, 8 4 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. + - - - © ; 

In Realms of Gold. - Kenyon Cassel! & Co, Ny, 
Dog Stories. - - - - Knox pe +4 

d for Children. Ross Cong & Pub Soc, Boston, 1 25 
Songs of Worship. - - - Pratt Cen ury Co, NY, 35 
Blue Jackets of fae. - Abbott Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 3 
The Ferryman’s Boy. - - - - Temple Nelson & Sons, Ny, 
Communion. - - - - - 
Ballads. - - . - - - Roberts Bros, Boston, 

Nights. - - - - Standard Pub Co, Cincinnati, 30 
Five Last Things. - - - - - - Spencer Thomas Whittaker, N Y, 76 
Outline Sketch of American Literature. - - - Beers Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 60 
Dumb-Bell and Indian-Club Exercises. ~ - Dick Dick & Fitz aed, NY, 25 
Her Second Love. - - - . . - J 8 Ogilvie & Co, Re 1 00 
An Italian Grammar. - - Grandgent DC Heath & Co, Boston, 80 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Hopretess Bur Nor Lost. —It is folly for 
any physician to declare that he covets hopeless 
eases, or patients who have been ‘‘ given up’’ by 
other practitioners. Sensible men, with pride in 
their art and reputations that they prize, do not 
seek to imperil their noble profession or their own 
fame. Insurance companies avoid taking risks 
on threatened lives. Of course every practitioner 
whose heart is not stone does take cases that im- 

ril his success. He does so because he loves his 
ellowman. At the same time disease is mdst 
cMostively grappled with in its earlier stages. 
Neglect of apparently trifling disorders leads to thé 
mano complicated cases whieh baffle the highest 
skill, when any one of the maladies existing alone 
could be handied by the physician with certainty. 
When the system has become the slave of some 
over-mastering physical complications, a complete 
regeneration alone suffices to restore health. The 
blood, the nerves, and the digestive and urinary ma- 
chinery must be pecousy overhauled. For this 
nothing has ever been found that equals the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. The New York Tribune 
recently declared that the successful application of 
oxygen gas to medicine has stimulated the most ur- 
gent search for new methods of making it unattended 
with the long and expensive process that has so lon 
been used. Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arc 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., have met with unprece- 
dented success in apparently hopeless cases of lung 
and heart diseases in the administration of their 
Compound Oxygen, and this encourages them to 
urge its merits. They have many imitators, some of 
whom, even with imperfect appliances, effect a few 
cures. But the best is not only the cheapest but the 
safest. Drs. Starkey & Palen have a large office 
practice that employs themselves and several assist- 
ants during the day. They have introduced a sys- 
tem of Home Treatment, by which they send the 
Compound Oxygen to all parts of the country for a 
very low price. It should not be understood that 


they prefer to treat patients at long range. On the! 


coutrary their large and magnificently appointed 
offices, 1529 Arch Street, are crowded daily. One 
visit, at least, is always desirable, but where that 
cannot be had the next best thing must be done. 
The sufferer should write a full description of his or 
her condition to Drs: Starkey & Palen. They will 
give an honest opinion of the case, and their advice 
will cost nothing. 


WE invite the special attention of our readers 
to the annual announcement of ‘‘ Christmas Cards 
by Mail” in the JouRNAL of Nov. 3 and Nov. 
17, and also in the AMERICAN TEACHER of De- 
cember, by H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon 
Street, Boston. This enterprising and reliable 
firm have for several years made a specialty of the 
business of sending packages of Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Easter cards by mail to all parts 
of the world. For this year their assortment is 
unusually large and fine, embracing all of the 
best cards that are made. Their packages are 
carefully selected, and furnish teachers and all 
others an opportunity to secure the best variety at 
a very small cost. We have known personally 
the members of this firm for years, and can vouch 
for their integrity and promptness in filling all 
orders. Read carefully the offers they make as 
numbered in the announcement. The special 
offer to teachers for 1887-8 has never been equaled. 
Each packet is sent in pasteboard protectors, and 
heavy envelope wrappers, which secures their 
transmission through the mails, in perfect order. 


Stamps or postal notes are taken in payment. | 


There is nothing better suited for teachers to give 
to their pupils as a recognition of their interest in 
them than these beautiful cards. The expense for 
an entire school is very small, and the good feel- 
ing promoted by such an act is very great. Send 
orders at once. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UnIon opposite Grand Cen- 


600 —y eg | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Horton’s Magic Slate Cleaner is the greatest 
five-cent invention we remember ever to have 
seen. It is an ideal, inexpensive, usable, greatly 
needed little attachment to the school. It is 
worth every teacher’s while to step into a station- 
er’s and purchase it. If he hasn’t one, have him 
order it. The thing is as sure ‘‘toko’’ as any- 
thing ever was. Milton Bradley’s Springfield 
manufactory has done many serviceable things for 
pupil and teacher, among which this little thing is 
one of the best for the amount invested. 


Tue Safe Fountain Pen Company, 37 Frank- 
fort Street, New York City, have manufactured a 
Fountain Pen for 50 cents, or three for $1.00, in 
which any kind of good ink may be used. It 
feeds itself by the pressure of writing, and holds 
ink sufficient to last one month of ordinary use. 
It is neatly made and finished in hard black rub- 
ber. Itis a complete pen, pen-holder, and ink- 
stand. Send as above for full description. 


EVERY teacher of reading will do well to read 
with care, the full page announcement of Holmes’ 
New Readers in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
These books are winning on all hands golden 
opinions for their merits and for the artistic taste 
of their mechanical execution. The University 
Publishing Company, 19 Murray St., New York 
City, are the enterprising publishers of these 
beautiful books. 


Every reader of the JOURNAL interested in 
the teaching or study of French should read the 
advertisement on the last page, headed ‘‘ Lan- 
guages,’’ by Prof. M. D. Berlitz, 23 West 2: 

Street, New York City. The ‘‘ Berlitz Method’’ 
of teaching modern languages is fully presented in 
the French and German books announced in the 


card, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Col. Higginson has written a paper on a new 
kind of bonds,—the ‘‘ New England Vagabonds.”’ 
They are coupon bonds,—cut off from society.— 
— Burlington Free Press. 


— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society, 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After a 
time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are at- 
tacked, and frequently, entirely destroyed. A 
constant source of discomfort is the dripping of 
the purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes 
producing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn, 
has been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease. 
The brilliant results which have attended its use 
for years past properly designate Ely’s Cream 
Balm as by far the best, if not the only real cure 
for hay fever, rose cold, and catarrh. 


— Guest (to landlord)—‘‘ I say, landlord, have 
yee got such a thing as an encyclopedia about the 
ouse ?”’ 
Landlord—‘‘ No, sir, we have not; but there is 
a gentlemen from Boston in the reading-room.’’— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


ADVICE TO,MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes, as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ppain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Wife: ‘‘In the game of lawn-tennis, m 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to acquire ? 
Husband: ‘‘ The lawn.’’— Puck. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old epee, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable —— for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a peeve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for ae and 
—_ Sent by mail by addressing with s Pp, ham- 
ing this paper. W. A. NoyEs, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 
— Everything is at least a century old in Phila- 
delphia. Even the principal street of the vil- 
lage is called ‘‘ Chestnut.’’ — Somerville Jour- 


CATARRH CURED. 

Acler , after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and rey trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 


TWwo BOOKS 


Of Especial Value as Reading Books in Academies, and in High 
and Grammar Schools. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selections from the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMER- 
son. With Biographical Sketches, and Notes explaining the Historical and Personal Allusions. 
16mo, 463 pages, $1.00. This book contains several of the most characteristic long poems by the 
eminent writers above named. The list of the pieces selected is as follows : : 
LONGFELLOW : Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles Standish ; The Building of the ae, 
WuitTIER : Snow-bound; Among the Hills; Mabel Martin; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision; Barclay of 
Ury; The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemids ; The Brother of Mercy; The Prophecy of Sam’! 
Sewell; Maud Maller. 

BryANnT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

Hotmes : Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill ; The School-boy. ; 

LOWELL : The Vision of Sir Launfal; Under the Willows; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 
EMERSON : The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Monadnoc. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Selections of entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories, from the works of HAWTHORNE, IRVING, Lone- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER, Ho_mes, LowELL, THOREAU, EMERSON. With Introductions and 
Notes. 16mo, 424 pages, $1.00. The selections comprised in this book are as follows: 3 
HAWTHORNE : The Snow Image; The Great Stone Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image; Howe’s 
Masquerade. 

Irvine : Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 

LONGFELLOW : The Valley of the Loire; Journey into Spain. 

Wuittier : Yankee Gypsies; The Boy Captives. 

The Gambrel-Roofed House. 

LOWELL: My Garden Acquaintance. 

THorREAU : Sounds; Brate Neighbors; The Highland Light. 

EMERSON : Behavior; Books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 4 Park Street. 


What Newspapers and People Say of Alden’s 


Manifold Cyclopedia. 


Publishing in 30 or more volumes, with thousands of illustrations, Ideal Edition, 640 pages each. 
Brevier type. Price per volume, cloth; 50c.; half Morocco, marbled edges, 64c.; postage, 10c. Speci- 
men pages free. Volume 8 ready Nov. 15, subsequent volumes at intervals of about a month. 


Cl b An Extra copy free to any one raising a club of five subscribers, vols. to be taken and 
u Spaia foras issued. Names of club members required, but shipments may be made together 


The Manifold Cyclopedia presents a survey of the entire circle 
of knowledge, whether of “Words” or “Things,” thus combining 
the characteristics of “A Cyclopedia” and a “A Dictionary,” in- 
cluding in its vocabulary every word which has a recognized claim 
to a place in the English language. Send for a specimen volume. 


5 Received on or before Nov. 80, 1887, will be accepted in full for 30 volumes in cloth 
} s binding. If you have already bought some of the volumes you can deduct the amount 
paid. For half Morocco binding, under this offer, add 15 cents per volume. Postage extra, as above. 


“* A magnificent work for a paltry sum of money.”—Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 


“It is probably the cheapest cyclopedia of a comprehensive character that has 
ever been published ."’—Evening Journal, Chicago, Ill, 
‘*If the work keeps up to this standard, it will equal any encyclopedia published. 
We welcome it as offering a library for the millions.”"—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“We think highly of this effort and gladly commend it to our readers as the 
cheapest of such works, and wonderfully well done and gotten up."\—Southern Churchman, Richmond. 
** This is the cheapest cyclopedia ever poblished, and it contains in condensed form 
every essential feature of the large works w! sell at four or five dollars a volume.’’— Northwest 
Magazine, St. Paul. 
A wort: of prone in and comprehensiveness. The 
information tha comprom work cannot be found elsewhere short of, 
$50." —Morning Herald, ester, N. Y. 
‘* Mr. Alden never tires in fruitful expedients to make good knowledge cheap in 
entire circle of know , whether of wo or of things—to blen e dictionary 
‘* The idea of a combination of dictionary and cyclopedia is a good one, and the 
ond volume how successful the two may be united 
compact series, we have no ion in saying, will prove an i 
the low price commends it.’’—Record-Union, Sacramento. 
** It is doubtful if the reading public will ever cease to be astounded at th 
e pub- 
nis directio: m outdone uction e Manif. 
and Language.’’’—American Rural Home, N. ¥. 
** We have here a Dictionary and Cyclopedia combined, and for whichever pur- 
s ch a rr in virtue of its own in t i 
acceptance with th 1 a moe It ought to have a pinge on erent excellence to expect instant universal 
country.’’—Chester Valley Union, Coatesville, Pa. 
‘* This unique work promises to be the most popular and important of 
: all of Mr. 
Alden’s literary ventures. The aim of the work is to present a survey of the fre circle of eb 
ve in vee of scope, its thoroughness, its cheapness, and 
a ity asses of hungry inquirers r kn . ‘ S3 
velous Cyclopedia.’ "—Christian Advocate, uffalo. 
‘*The book in all respects more than answers my expectations. It i 
1s 
volume, of a form cenvenient for use, firmly bound, of with 
rize t intelli id.” 
Pror. Henry N. Day, D.D. LL..D., Yale Co New Haven, ‘Conn. 
“ A work of incalculable value, projected by the irrepressibl 
e Mr. 
numerous valuable publications, sold at a mere nomina) price, entitle him to the a 
reading public. The “ Manifold’ will be much more than a ‘ Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge :’ it 
a of lan age, including every word which has any Claim to a 
roi ou good 
dist Recorder, Pittsburgh. style, and worthy place in any library."— Metho- 


Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NOT sold 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except to Stockholders in The Provident Book Co., which 
isopentoall. Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B._ALDEN,. PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 393 Peari St. | CHICAGO: 
P. O. Box 1227. | Lakeside Building, 


ONROK COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


C.. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PrREstmpENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, incltiding a coniplete system of Physical Training and Voi Iture. 
A new method of Analy, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ext saan thor- 


the bookshelves of every schoolhouse in the 


ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 


New York, will receive the recipe free of ¢ 


7 taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferr 
term opens October 11, 1887. For further information [ 
AM, or eireular, adress L. M. SAUNDERSON, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Youth's Companion is universally recog- | 
nized as the success of successes in periodical litera- | 


ture. It commands any talent it wants the world 


over; it has the largest corps of distinctively edito- 
rial workers, and every line is edited with great care. 
It is peculiarly well adapted for supplementary read- 
ing, and is largely subscribed for by school commit- 
tees for the use of teachers and pupils. Among the 
multitude of attractive things for next year, we find 
the following: Gen. Lord olseley, who took part 
in the siege and relief of Lueknow, and was severely 
wounded at Sebastopol, ha» written a paper on 
“Young Men in Battle.” A party of Harvard stu- 
dents visited Cape Cod last summer to study the nat- 
ural history of the coast. Their amusing experi- 
ences have been described by one of their number. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge will not only contribute a serial 
story for 1888, bul also a true narrative of his own 
boyhood and his early struggles for literary distine- 
tion. A universal interest will be felt in the article 
which Mr. Gladstone bas written upon the “ Future 
of the English-Speaking Races.” Prof. Tyndall, 
who is scarcely less famous as a mountaineer than as 
a scientist, spent last summer in the Alps of Switzer- 
land, and his adventures and observations will form 
the subject of two articles. Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, the sfhger, does not believe in sending Ameri- 
can girls abroad for asmusical education. She will 

ve her reasons. Several distinguished soldiers of 

e Civil War, will contribute a series of articles on 
“Boys in the Army.” Mr. Justin McCarthy will 
treat ‘‘ Life in the House of Commons” in a novel 
way. 

— The following attractive table of contents is pre- 
sented in the November number of The Chautau- 
quan: “ Lungs: Breathing and Ventilation,” by C, 


Fred Pollock, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E.; “ Litera- 
tures of the Far East,” by Justin A. Smith, D.D.; 
“Current Literature of England,” by ene Law- 
rence; ‘‘The Middle Ages.’’ by Prof. George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D.; “Sunda eadings”; “ Civil 
Service Reform,” by Prof. . G. Sumner; “ The 
Homes of Some New England Authors (II.),” by 
Wm. H. Rideing: ‘‘Common Salt: Its Geology and 
Manufacture,” by George P. Merrill; “Our Nearest 
Neighbors in Old England,’ by the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse; ‘‘George Borrow,” by Prof. William 1. 
Knapp, Ph. D.; * Only Some Flies,’”’ by Mary Treat; 
“ The Germans in America,” by Prof. Calvin Thomas; 
“ Through Nature up to God,” by Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson; ‘* Pundita Ramabai.” by Frances E. Willard; 
Australia,’”’ by C. de Yarigny: “The Use and 
Abuse of Cold Baths,”’ by Titus Munson Coan, M.D.; 
ond vereign Relations of the United States,” by 8. 
. Clark, 


— The Pulpit Treasury, for November, like its 
predecessors, is full of just the help that preachers 
and Christian workers need. There is a brilliant 


Christmas sermon, by Rev. David Gregg, the popu- 
lar paster of Park Street Church, Boston, which will 
be read with interest, as will the New Year sermon 
on ** The Clock of Destiny,’”’ by Dr. A. H. Moment. 
The sermon on “ Unseen but Living,” by Dr. Joseph 
Parker will amply repay perusal. Leading Thoughts 
of Sermons are by Drs. Findley, Hulbert, and Hen- 
son. The articles by Dr. Noble on “ Men of Wealth,”’ 
Principal Reynolds on ‘‘Consecrated Men,” Rey. 
W. 8S. Danley on “Sociability in the Church,” and 
that on ** Jerusalem’s Buried Secrets” are each ex 
cellent on the topic treated. The editorials on the 
Saloon and the Home, Beneficence, Assurance, Pre- 
sumption, Two Hundred Thousand Stumbling Blocks, 
and Head, Heart, and Hand are bright and crisp; 


and the.Helpful Hints for Workers are especially 
-_ and suggestive. New York: E. B. Treat, pub- 
ier. 


— A special bill of fare is being prepared for the 
holiday number of the Springfield, Mass., Good House- 
keeping of date of December 10th, to be issued dur- 


ing Thanksgiving week, which will be the finest 
number ever published. Good Housekeeping for 
1888 will contain a prominent serial by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, title ‘‘ The Philosophy of Living: The Eti- 
quette, Economics, and Ethics of the Home,” in 
twenty-six lesson chapters. Miss Parloa’s valuable 
series of papers ‘‘Gastronomic Thoughts and Sug- 
gestions,” will be resumed. Catherine Owen, whose 
“Ten Dollars _ Enough,” ** Progressive Housekeep. 
ing,” ‘‘ Molly Bishop’s Family,” and other valuable 
papers will have a prominent place. To all new 
subscribers Good Housekeeping will be sent from 
November 12, 1887 (which is the beginning of Vol. 
VI.), to January ist, 1889, fourteen months, fora 
single year’s viz., $2.50, if subscriptions 
are received before January ist, 1888, 


— The Audubon Magazine, for November, contains 
an interesting article on the character of John James 


Audubon, the usual hints to Audubon Workers, and 
many other articles valuable to bird lovers. Annual 
subscription, 50 cents; single numbers, 6 cents. 
New York: Forest & Stream Publishing Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review; terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 141 Franklin Street, Office of the Unitarian 
Review. 

The Academy: A Journal of Secondary Education; 
terms, $1.00a year. Syracuse, N. Y.: Geo. A. Bacon. 

Lend a Hand, for November: terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Siderial en for November; terms, 
$2.00 a year. Northfield, Minn. : Carleton College 

The Pulpit Treasury, for November; terms $2.50 a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

The New Princeton Review, for November; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

The Writer, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: The Writer. 

Shakespeariana, for November; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

Common School Education, for November; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


JAllays Path and 


0: 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is pavese, 
ble. Price, 50 ota. at Drugelsts j by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Teachers’ elgencies. 


Geachers’ Aaencies. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK CIry. 
MALE SCHOOL, 
KyY., Feb. 14, 1887. 
W. D. Kerr, Sec'ty Union Teachers’ Agency 
DEAK SiR—It gives me pleasure to say a word for 
the trustworthiness and efficiency of your agency. 


in the 
ab ap 
reliable and your suggestions wise and helpful. 

Yours truly, Wo. M. ABER. 


PEN NSYLVANI Is proving a very good state 
for us. Our teachers do 
well there. 
From Supt. R. D. Crawford, Tidioute, Pa, 
We elect Miss Bigelow at $500. Many thanks. Wedid 
it wholly on your recommendation.—/u/y 28, 1887. 
Fron W. W. Brodhead, Secretary, Tobyhama Mills, Pa. 
Last year our School Board wrote to you in regard to 


Through it I secured my present desirable position 
: n : teachers, and had ch 1 success that tl ished 
Male High School of this city. While seeking a on Seeretary to wales te — for this year” ‘Salary 
intment your information was always found | same as last year.— Aug. 8, 1887, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


FISK CO., 


BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


AB 
SECURED THROUGH 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREIGN, 
prema provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School opeey rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 7 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 
HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


NO FFE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance Pn but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. : 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, ScHooL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway ane 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL ) & co., 
SUPPLIES. 


7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


. “PROFESSIONAL. 


TEACHERS GIFTS. 


A teacher may have five copies of the 


Holiday Wide Awake 


(to give to scholars) 


for 50 cents (half-price); and we shall send 
to every teacher who takes them a copy for 


use in school besides. 


All will be sent postage-paid. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN AND Hawtey Streets, Boston. 


The Holiday Wide 
number ever made. It 


Awake is the richest 
is larger than ever be- 


fore, and contains engravings by more than a 
dozen artists; poems by Stedman and Lang; 
stories by Haggard, Luska, Mrs. Fremont, Mrs. 
Sherwood ; sketches by Letherbrow, Seward, 
Wilkins, Chester, Leonowens, Adams, Guiney, 
Walker, Vail, and others. 

But the Holiday number is only a little 
brighter than every other one of the twelve. 
Wide Awake all the year round is good and 
substantial instruction, diversion, and practice 


in moral and intellectual life. 
young, but the rising young, who think 


the 


It is made for 


better thoughts and read better books than 


some of their elders. 
them is extremely good 
us. $2.40 a year. 


A good magazine for 
for some of the rest of 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 
SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
Studio Building, 110 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 
Western Office: OLIN MINN. 


EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


ANS EXCH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
__NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, etc add = 
or cire , ete. ress 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
partic ess ‘ 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 56, 


It pledges promptuess and fidelity to all its patrons, 
both school officers and teachers. WOW IS THE 
TIME TO REGISTER. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WANTED, 


For Jan. or Sept., 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

A teacher of a village singing school who is also 
competent and willing to teach the village school. 
Both schools will pay a good salary. We also have 
numerous calls for lady teachers of Grammar and 
Intermediate schools, and male teachers for Winter 
schools, to commence soon after Thanksgiving. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


catalogues, address 
J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY LIVE 
TEACHER 


The School Journal, or 


(N, Weekly, a year, $2.50 
The Teachers’ Institute. 
Monthly, a year, .25 
Parker’s Talks on’Teaching. 
192 pp. Cloth. s2mo. .25 
- Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 
688 pp. Cloth. Illus. -75 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
330 pp. Cloth, _1amo, 4o Illus, New. 1.75 
Shaw’s Nationa! Question 

Book. 360pp. Cloth, remo. Net 1.50 
Payne’s Lectures on Educa- 

tion, 330 pp. Cloth, Elegant new edition. 1.00 
Tate’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. Cloth, 16mo. 331 pp. Bestedition. 1.50 


Southwick’s Handy Helps. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teach- 

ing. Cloth. 16mo. 400 pp- 1.25 
Sesley’s Grube Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic. Nearly ready. 

THE READING CIRCLE LIBRARY. 


A new series of valuable educational books of about 
128 BP each. Unique Binding. Published specially 


for Reading Circles, Normal Schools, etc. 
No, 1, Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
of Probe! Boe. 
“ 2 Auto of Froebel. 
3, Clifford’s and Thinking. 30c. 
4, Wilhelm’s Student’s Calendar. 30c. 


(8 20 per cent. discount to teachers on above 
prices ; if sent by mail, 10 cents of #e? price extra. 

*,* Elegant 84 page descriptive catalogue of teachers 
books free if you mention thts paper. Descriptive cata- 
logue of 1000 Best Books for School Libraries, Free, 


Cloth, 16mo, 330 pages, 1.00 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


Books on hand at big discounts. Order only of 


. 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
Publishers, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


| 
| 
_ 
* 
| CREAM BALMS Cleanses the 
| 
HAY-FEVER | 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. | . 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI.—No. 19, 


Series.” = Vol. VI. 


“The International Education 


Elementary Psychology and Education. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A Mrinp-Lesson Book ror TEACHERS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
Junior CLASSES IN NORMAL AND Hiegu SCHOOLS. 


ixth volume of the “ International Education Series,” 
ye The work is eminently practical, and brings 
Its clearness, its direct appeal te one’s 


s us special pleasure to announce, I 
one by the author of “Art of School Management, 


in the comprehension of even the dullest. pupil. : 
pF Bony wealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the subject 


especially interesting to the student. At every step the student is led to look within and build on his own 


4 ‘ easy and as fascinating as the natural sciences. . 
Special terms made on class supplies, and to the Teachers 


tpaid, on recei 
Reading Cirelos. Send for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 
New York, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, **Kanta; 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | CLARK & MAYNARD, 


——AGENCY FOR PUBLISH 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Anderson’s Histories and Hisvl Readers; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-|'Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LErresic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 


Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | BReed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign La ges. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School.” 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


Chicago, 


oston 
ancisco. 


an Fr 


for entertainments and other special occasions. 


Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. 


ers. 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. 


Price, 50 ets. each No. 


based on the French “ Chiffre’”’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
Price, 60 cents. 


ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 


es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools, Price, 90 cents. 


a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
Songs for the school, by J. D. 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefu y classi- 
fied and set to popular and “ singable Tunes, for 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection uf Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 


Price, 60 cents. 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
School Singer, by GEORGE F. Root. 
right, new music for the day school, embracing 


Price, 30 cents. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 
READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 
ist, by JAmMEs E, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
rooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 


technic, by U. C. and W. J. 


ETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- 


Do not select your Music Books without sammay 


A. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
OR 
Strack, Now York. F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


PAYSON, DUNTON;”SCRIBNER’S 


CAREFUL 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 


SELECTIONS 


No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 
These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durabilit 


y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


¢ POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


We have just published 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE| CRTIONAL (00. 


OF THE DRAWING 
1623 Folio Edition of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo. 926 pp. $2.50. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
The only book that will enable us to trace the 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
Donnelly cipher. A literary curiosity and ap impor- AL ANUFACTURERS OF 
tant work for students of literature, and the general 


sO M 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MOD 
pa’ as it is the sole authority for texts of many of ODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
he Shakespearian plays. Unsurpassed in interest.| These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Of great critical value 


* the teaching of F d 
UNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. on gee been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct eee my of Form and Drawing in every 


; stage and especially at the outset. 
LATEST. . CHEAPEST. BEST. or catalogue ond particulars, address 
cu PRANG co. 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 


“ SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


’s Reader, Supplementary to any F 
and Second Readers 


CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE B 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T2crts 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs 


Selections from the Writings of Geo. Ba " 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 


*/Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


If you cannot obtain the 


But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High Schoo 545.547 St., nz. Broads 


A.W. 
- Fahber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of all 
E. FABER’S 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, eto., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
NEW A, W. PB. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
Sducational De pattinent, 


EBERHARD FABER, 


NEW YORK City. 


Second and Third ders, per doz., ; d 
Student's Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 


* COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WRITE FOR the Clubbing List of the New Eng- 
laud Publishing Company, 3 Somerset st. 


Music in Schools. | Winter Music Classes commen 


With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now I8 THE TIME TO STUDY THE 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, 


ht Napping. Lewis. 30 cts., $3.00 per doz. 
oe stmas ift. Rosabel. 25 cts., $2.40 “ 
King Winter. Emerson. 30 cts., $7.00 “ * 


Message of Christmas. Towne. 30 cts., $3.00 “ “ 


Also the Christmas Service, 
Birthday of Our Lord. &cts., .72 “ 


Cantatas for adult Classes and Choral Societies. 


Christmas. Gutterson. 80 cts., $7.20 per doz. 
Christmas Eve. Gade. 35 cts..$312 
Christus. Mendelssohn. 40 cts., $3.60 “ « 
Christ the Lord. Williams. 80 cts., $7.20 “ 
Christoforus. Rheinberger. $1.00,$9.00 “ 


Flight Egy $3.60 “ * 
t amily. 

Flight o e y y cts., 
Also Cantatas for any time in the Winter. © 

Holy City. Gaul. : 1.00, $9.00 

Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick. 80 cts., $7.20 “ “ 

Rebecca. Hodges. 65 cts., $6: oe « 

Ruth and Beaz. Andrews. « 65cts.,$6.00 “ “ 

The last three may be given with scenery. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choir and Class. 


By 8S. W. STRAUB. The richest Church Anthems. 
Cc est sacred and secular selections. Beautiful 
easy pieces for beginning classes. Unsurpassed voice 
culture and inimitable sight-reading exercises. Just 
the book for Choirs, Classes, ete. 304 PP. (twice as 
large as most singing-books). Only 

ia Ever New. For classes, etc. 50 cents. 

PP MENTS. New. The best Day 
chool singing book. 50 cents. 
The Singing Teacher’s Melper. 50 cts. 
One free copy to any teacher who orders not less 
than one dozen of the above books. 

EAUTIFUL SONCS. For Sunday Schools. 
BEAY published. axtraordinary merit in both 
words and music. 35 cents. 

iar One copy obany of the above books for exam- 
ination with a view to adoption, as follows: Choir and 
Class, 60 cts.; Ever New, 30 cts. ; Happy Moments, 
30 cts.; Beautiful Songs, 20cts. No /free copies. Pages 
free. Catalogues free Be sure and examine them. 


8S. W. STBAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St., Chicago, Jil. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. 


Curve Tracing. . . . .12mo“ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy, . . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. . . .8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . . . 12mo,“ 1.00 
Published and for sale by 


JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Mawry’s 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


dress GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


COURSE OF READINGS FO ; 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 1887-1888. 
805 Broadway, New York. JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, sees sees $1.00 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., of Yale College.......- - e 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. By J. B. Walker, LL.D. ........cccccceccesesceee 60 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. ...- 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. ©. Wilkinson ...........00.cceceseecseecees 1 
HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. ..++.cee-ccecececsesceceeces 
REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN ..... 00.00; ccs 1 

ty On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


VALUABLE AIDS— CHAUTAUQUA TEXT - BOOKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps ........10¢ | Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. N 6000000 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, «.<....100 | Man's Antiquity @ BYM.S Tory, DID, 
Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent -> ......10¢ | Astronomy. The edition of Recreations in Astron- 
American ry. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M, ....10¢ —_ used in the ©. L. 8. C. Course of Stud 
Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D. ........10¢ and sold at $1, having been exhausted, we will 
Alcohol. By ©. H. hereafter furnish Harper & Brothers’ edition 


uck, A.M 


Physical Training at $1.25. 


Why Not 


Save money by ordering your Periodicals for the 
coming year through us? Send for our Clubbing 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mail, $1.17. 


The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By FRANCIS B, PALMER, 
Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of 
thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


. Gener. nsiderations of Educatio 
Law, Principle, and Rule; and Selence, 


Philosophy distinguished. 


Explanation of Terms. 
What is Education ? 
Reflective Consciousness. 
Unconscious Beginnings. 
The Mental Faculties, 


General Law of Mental Development. 

II. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

Laws of Physiological Relations. 

Laws of Reflective Consciousness. 

Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification ; Cor- 
relation and Degradation ; Sequence; Attention ; Ex- 

- Development of the Several Faculties. 

Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishrs, © 


List. New EneLanp Pus. Co., Boston, Mass.|c. F. STEARNS. N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
Minerals, W j | Stuffed Anim 
Genie of Fossils, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Z00L Siceleto 
ological 0 ns, 


| 
| — 
TRE 
American and European authority as the best of all 
‘ Natural methods. 
FRENOH : First book, new edit.75 cts.; old edit., 50 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St., New York, and 
} 
aphies, 
25 
\ 


